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Week Ending Friday, December 11, 1987 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Izvestiya of the Soviet Union. 
December 3, 1987 





U.S.S.R.-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, this is your second 
interview with Izvestiya. General Secretary 
Gorbachev will soon be in Washington for a 
new meeting with you. Do you feel that 
since the first Soviet-American meeting (be- 
tween you and Mr. Gorbachev) in Geneva, 
the world has become a slightly safer place 
and that something has changed for the 
better in relations between our countries? 

The President. The world has unquestion- 
ably become safer, and the improvement in 
U.S.-Soviet relations has been a contributing 
factor. Both sides are pursuing a policy of 
ever-increasing dialog. In the 2 years since 
General Secretary Gorbachev and I first 
met in Geneva, our governments have 
made important progress together on arms 
reductions, human rights issues, and bilater- 
al exchanges. The world welcomes this. 

We Americans have also noted with great 
interest the efforts at reform underway in 
your country. We wish the people of the 
Soviet Union well in all efforts to improve 
the quality of their lives and to liberalize 
the Soviet system. This is primarily your 
internal concern, of course, but there is no 
question that it can have international sig- 
nificance, as well. It could contribute to an 
improved international climate and a relax- 
ation of tensions. The American political 
system is truly open; we are naturally sym- 
pathetic to movement in the same direction 
elsewhere. 

Current trends can only be considered 
positive, but many problems continue to 
exist. Mistrust and suspicion have built up 
over many years, and they have their basis 
in history and current realities. Forty years 
after Hitler’s defeat, Europe remains divid- 
ed by artificial and inhumane barriers. In 
other regions of the globe, we are worried 


about the continuing Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan and your government’s support 
for repressive regimes in Angola, Ethiopia, 
Nicaragua, Cambodia, and elsewhere—re- 
gimes that are at war with their own 
people. 

Nonetheless, I take satisfaction from the 
fact that we have established a dialog that 
deals candidly with the entire range of 
issues that concern, and often divide, our 
two countries. We need to continue that 
dialog and strengthen it in every way we 
can. That is what our meeting in Washing- 
ton is all about. 


Intermediate-range Nuclear Force 
Reduction Treaty 


Q. The Soviet-American agreement on 
the complete elimination of two classes of 
nuclear weapons—medium-range missiles 
and operational, tactical missiles—stems 
from your negotiations with General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev in Geneva and, to an even 
greater degree, in Reykjavik. In your opin- 
ion, what is the significance of this agree- 
ment, important in and of itself, for the 
process of disarmament? 

The President. The INF treaty is signifi- 
cant because for the first time in history the 
major nuclear powers have agreed to 
reduce, not simply limit, the buildup of nu- 
clear weapons. It eliminates an entire class 
of U.S. and Soviet intermediate-range nu- 
clear weapons. This, of course, was the 
American proposal I put forward in 1981, 
the zero option. 

The INF treaty specifies the most strin- 
gent verification regime ever. No longer 
shall we rely only upon national technical 
means to monitor compliance, for the treaty 
gives both sides the right to onsite inspec- 
tion, including short-notice inspection of 
sites where activity forbidden by the treaty 
might be suspected. Both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., moreover, will maintain 
inspectors on a continuous basis outside a 
relevant missile plant on each other’s terri- 
tory. This is a truly revolutionary concept 
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and will increase confidence that the treaty 
is being complied with. Even today the 
United States has serious concerns about 
Soviet compliance with existing and earlier 
agreements, thus a new approach has been 
needed. 

I hope the INF treaty will be a step 
toward more glasnost in Soviet military af- 
fairs. You should strive for broader disclo- 
sure to your own citizens of your military 
budgets, force structures, and weapons 
modernization programs. This could help to 
build confidence needed for more compre- 
hensive arms reductions as well as better 
political relations. 

The INF treaty is a good omen, for it 
shows that through hard work and a realis- 
tic approach we can achieve positive re- 
sults. 


Future Arms Reductions 


Q. Can we hope that a limit to the arms 
race will not stop with an agreement for 
medium- and short-range missiles? In par- 
ticular, one is reminded of your joint state- 
ment with General Secretary Gorbachev in 
Geneva about the inadmissibility of trans- 
ferring the arms race into space. What solu- 
tion do you propose to this problem? 

The President. 1 have no intention of 
stopping with the INF treaty. In fact, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. have agreed 
to try to seek the earliest possible agree- 
ment on reducing U.S. and Soviet strategic 
nuclear arms by 50 percent, as the U.S. has 
proposed. 

Our Foreign Ministers agreed on October 
30th that the Washington summit would 
consider thoroughly the development of in- 
structions to our Geneva negotiators on a 
future agreement for 50-percent reductions 
in strategic offensive weapons and, given 
this, another agreement for the observance 
of and nonwithdrawal from the ABM treaty 
for an agreed period. There have been in- 
tensive discussions on this over the last few 
weeks, and I am optimistic. I am hopeful 
General Secretary Gorbachev and I will 
make progress in Washington. 

From the beginning of my administra- 
tion, I placed the highest priority on achiev- 
ing deep and equitable cuts in strategic of- 
fensive arms. To ensure that such an agree- 
ment genuinely enhances strategic stability, 
we have insisted that it reduce and limit 
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the number of warheads on ballistic mis- 
siles. These weapons are particularly dan- 
gerous and destabilizing, because they can 
reach their targets in less than 30 minutes. 
We will also insist the treaty be effectively 
verifiable—an especially complex task. I am 
encouraged by the unprecedented scope of 
the verification measures agreed to in the 
INF treaty, but a START agreement would, 
of course, be more far-reaching. 

Deep reductions in offensive weapons 
would significantly help reduce the danger 
of nuclear attack, so would further advances 
in the development of strategic defenses. I 
know your government claims that my Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative is a destabilizing 
“militarization of space,” but this, frankly, is 
a gross misrepresentation. The world will 
be a safer place if both superpowers shift 
toward strategic defenses while radically re- 
ducing strategic offensive arsenals. Strategic 
defenses can intercept an attacker’s mis- 
siles, but do not threaten people. They 
permit a military strategy that deters war 
by protecting people instead of targeting 
them. SDI is a scientific research and devel- 
opment program to explore whether new, 
advanced technologies might make effec- 
tive defenses possible in the near future. 

The whole world knows that the U.S.S.R. 
has pioneered the field of strategic defenses 
and has had a program to develop them 
long before my 1983 decision on SDI. In a 
recent interview on American television, 
General Secretary Gorbachev acknowl- 
edged that the Soviet Union is doing “all 
that the United States is doing” in this field. 
We estimate that over the past 10 years the 
Soviet Union has spent roughly as much of 
its military budget on strategic defense as it 
has on strategic offensive forces. Longstand- 
ing Soviet programs in this area include the 
world’s most extensive air and civil defenses 
and the world’s only active antiballistic mis- 
sile system, deployed around Moscow and 
recently being modernized. Since both sides 
are determined to explore advanced strate- 
gic defenses, we propose that our two sides 
talk in practical terms about how we can 
make a transition joinuly and safely to great- 
er reliance on such defenses. It would make 
us all more secure. 

In addition to achieving large reductions 
in strategic nuclear forces, we should also 
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move ahead to correct dangerous imbal- 
ances of conventional and chemical forces, 
where the U.S.S.R. enjoys large advantages. 
This will be a complex process, because 
allies are directly concerned, and because 
the military forces themselves are compli- 
cated. But I am happy to say that both sides 
express willingness to move forward. 


Third World Economies 


Q. One of the most dramatic and poten- 
tially explosive problems of our time is the 
enormous external debt of many developing 
countries. Many experts believe that this 
cannot possibly end well. In general, if one 
looks at the situation more broadly, without 
a solution to the problems of the developing 
world, there is not, nor can there be, genu- 
ine security for anyone. What solution do 
you see to the problem of debts of develop- 
ing countries? 

The President. In recent decades, the de- 
veloping world has been the scene of a 
more fundamental trend, namely, the flour- 
ishing of economies that have avoided the 
rigidities of centralized planning and given 
full scope to individual initiative and entre- 
preneurship. For instance, many of the de- 
veloping economies of the Asia-Pacific 
region are booming, particularly in those 
nations where economic freedom provides 
people with the incentive to better their 
lives. And some African countries have re- 
cently experienced accelerated growth, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, as a result of easing 
centralized restrictions. 

Foreign borrowing in itself is not a prob- 
lem. Countries need foreign and domestic 
capital to make the investments that will 
lead to economic growth and development. 
The United States and other successful in- 
dustrialized countries have prospered in 
part because of the inflow of foreign capital 
to finance factories, mines, and other in- 
vestments essential for long-term growth. 
Today some developing countries have diffi- 
culty servicing their debt, because this bor- 
rowed capital was used to increase con- 
sumption and finance capital flight rather 
than for investment. 

The United States remains committed to 
a cooperative solution to the debt problem. 
Such a solution involves a partnership 
among developed and developing nations, 
commercial banks, and international finan- 


cial institutions. The United States has pro- 
posed a positive program built on the need 
to increase the level of economic activity in 
developing nations. 

A key to success in this effort continues to 
be a greater opening of markets. Lasting 
growth can only be achieved by allowing 
more scope at home for individual initiative 
and entrepreneurship. And the United 
States and our partners in the industrialized 
world are making a crucial contribution to 
these efforts by providing a growing market 
for the products of developing countries. 

Since World War II, we have seen a re- 
markable trend toward interdependence 
among national economies. Combined with 
policy reforms to liberate the creative po- 
tential of individual men and women, poli- 
cies that foster open competition and free 
trade can create a favorable environment . 
for developed and developing nations to 
solve economic problems and to raise stand- 
ards of living for their people. 

We also recognize that the developing 
world needs special assistance to promote 
economic development. No country has 
been more generous than America in help- 
ing others. In 1987 alone, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has given about $9 billion in develop- 
ment assistance to developing countries and 
international financial institutions, such as 
the World Bank and the International Mon- 
etary Fund. 


U.S. Stock Market 


Q. Mr. President, if we say that the most 
important international affairs topic for 
American public opinion is the upcoming 
meeting with General Secretary Gorbachev, 
then, judging by the American press, the 
number one domestic concern right now is 
the recent crash of the stock market, its 
consequences for Americans and for the 
economy of the country. Please explain to 
our readers what, in your opinion, is the 
cause of the crash? How serious is it? 

The President. Let me begin by saying 
that the American economy is currently 
stronger and healthier than ever. We are 
experiencing the longest economic expan- 
sion since World War II. As we speak, the 
standard of living of the average American 
is among the highest in the world. Nearly 
two-thirds of American households own 
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their own homes. Americans drive more 
than 160 million motor vehicles, more than 
1% cars per driver. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans have private telephones 
and televisions which in most areas of the 
country can pick up dozens, and in some 
cases hundreds, of television stations. We 
are in the midst of a high-tech explosion 
with computer home shopping, compact 
disc stereo, and modular car telephones, to 
name a few—all available to consumers. Mr. 
Gorbachev will be able to see the results of 
this sustained prosperity when he comes to 
Washington. 

The stock market today is at roughly the 
same level it was throughout 1986, and at 
that time, it had never been higher. The 
continuing high level of stock and bond 
assets represents real wealth for millions of 
Americans. More than 70 percent of Ameri- 
can households own interest-earning assets 
at financial institutions, and one-fifth own 
stocks and mutual funds. As a result, mil- 
lions of ordinary people have a stake in the 
economic growth and prosperity of their 
country. 

It is important to recognize the role that 
stock markets play in the global economy. 
Stock ownership entitles individuals to vote 
in selecting the management of a company 
and to share in the profits of the enterprise. 
Institutions such as labor union pension 
funds also own and trade shares for the 
benefit of millions of workers. This system 
of open markets, built upon the principles 
of entrepreneurship and stock ownership, 
has resulted in average income levels in 
non-Communist developed countries some 
60 percent higher per capita than that in 
East-bloc countries. And it is why per capita 
consumption in the United States is three 
times higher than that in the Soviet Union 
by the most conservative estimates. 

It is the nature of markets to fluctuate, 
both up and down. But it is the sharing of 
both the risks and rewards in markets that 
provides the foundation for the creation of 
wealth and a higher standard of living. 
Through public stock markets, any individ- 
ual can sell his idea and raise money to 
pursue it by starting his own company. 
Larger enterprises can raise needed capital 
only by convincing the marketplace of the 
economic value of their planned invest- 
ments. The fact that our economy has re- 
mained on a healthy growth path through- 
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out the recent adjustment in stock markets 
is testimony to the strength of economics 
based on individual initiative and open 
competition. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Relations 

Q. In your speeches, you have more than 
once stated that improvement of Soviet- 
American relations depends on fulfilling 
certain demands concerning changes in our 
society. The correctness and the fairness of 
these questions is something that can be 
argued. Our question concerns something 
else: What, in your opinion, can and must 
the United States itself do for the improve- 
ment and development of relations be- 
tween our countries? 

The President. You are wrong to speak of 
American “demands.” Who can doubt the 
interest that the world community has in 
the changes taking place inside the Soviet 
Union? Moreover, the obligations of states 
are codified in international agreements, 
such as the Helsinki Final Act and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
possibility of reform and liberalization in 
your country is of interest to the world. We 
need to have a full understanding of these 
dynamics within your society. 

The Western World, and increasingly the 
outside world, has a well-developed and 
tested concept of democracy. Democracy 
means the rule of law, a system of checks 
and balances that limits the power of the 
state and protects the rights of individual 
citizens. It means regular elections contest- 
ed by different parties presenting compet- 
ing programs for the people’s choice and 
mandate. It requires an independent judici- 
ary that effectively protects due process of 
law and the inalienable rights to freedom of 
speech, conscience, press, assembly, and 
worship. 

Americans fiercely defend our democra- 
cy, and we sincerely believe every person 
on Earth is entitled to liberty and human 
and political rights. We do not try to force 
our system on others. But we also cannot 
ignore the clear lesson of history: Countries 
which respect the rights and freedoms of 
their own citizens are more likely to re- 
spect the rights and freedoms of other na- 
tions. Real peace and real democracy, 
therefore, go hand in hand. 
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You ask what the United States can do to 
improve relations. First, let me say that all 
Americans join me in seeking improved re- 
lations. We know that our two systems, 
however different, must and can coexist. 
We can coexist as do two wrestlers in a ring 
if necessary, but we would much prefer to 
coexist as partners and as friends. We want, 
therefore, to expand the educational, cul- 
tural, and people-to-people exchanges that 
lead to broader cooperation between our 
two nations. 

Since General Secretary Gorbachev and I 
announced a new agreement on exchanges 
2 years ago in Geneva, well over a hundred 
thousand Americans have come to the 
U.S.S.R. to see and learn about your coun- 
try, many of them young people. Many 
more of your citizens have visited America 
than in the past, but we would love to see a 
hundred thousand Soviets from all walks of 
life come to the United States over the next 
few years to get to know us better. I believe 
you have a saying: “Better to see something 
once than hear about it a hundred times.” 

I can assure you that I and my successors, 
too, will continue to confront the problems 
in our relations both realistically and con- 
structively. We shall maintain and build 
upon the engagement we have begun. The 
American people will remain as they have 
always been: peaceloving, generous, and 
friendly—extending a warm welcome to 
visitors to our shores. As we greet General 
Secretary Gorbachev and his delegation, we 
shall be reaching out our hand to all the 
people of the Soviet Union. 


Note: As printed above, the questions and 
answers follow the White House press re- 
lease, which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on December 5. 


Federal Deficit Reduction and 
Soviet Union-United States Relations 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
December 5, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 


In a moment I'd like to discuss the 
coming summit meeting between myself 


and General Secretary Gorbachev. But first, 
let me tell you about a pressing domestic 
matter: the recent budget agreement be- 
tween our administration and congressional 
leaders that will soon go before the full 
Congress for a vote. 

As I’ve said since I announced it 2 weeks 
ago, this budget agreement is not perfect, 
but it happens to be both adequate and the 
best we were able to get. The agreement 
will cut the Federal deficit by some $76 
billion over the next 2 years and will put a 
cap on spending for fiscal year 1989. That’s 
a considerable achievement, and one that 
reassures the financial markets about the 
determination and willingness of your lead- 
ers here in Washington to get the budget 
process back under control. 

It’s important to keep in mind that this 
agreement preserves our national security 
and protects vital domestic programs, such 
as air safety. But perhaps the best aspect of 
the entire budget agreement is what it 
doesn’t do. You see, it doesn’t impose any 
new across-the-board taxes, and that means 
it doesn’t touch marginal income tax rates, 
the very heart and soul of economic incen- 
tives. So, our tax reforms of 1981 and 1986 
will remain in effect, and your income tax 
rates will stay low—and in some cases, drop 
even lower with the beginning of the new 
year. 


What does this mean for the economy as 
a whole? The answer lies in one word: 
growth. After all, it was in 1982, after our 
administration’s first tax rate cuts had gone 
into effect that today’s economic expansion 
began. The current budget agreement will 
protect your low tax rates and keep our 
economy growing strong. So, I urge you to 
join me in asking Congress to vote yes on 
this budget agreement with all due speed. 


Let me turn now to the summit meeting. 
The agenda for talks between myself and 
Mr. Gorbachev will be determined by the 
four-part agenda for United States-Soviet 
relations that our administration has always 
insisted on: human rights; bilateral relations, 
in particular, people-to-people contacts; re- 
gional conflicts; and arms reductions. I’ve 
spoken of this four-part agenda before, but 
it seems to me that, especially now, it needs 
to be restated. 
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On human rights, yes, we’ve seen the 
Soviet Union release some political prison- 
ers, but thousands more remain in prison. 
And political, religious, and economic op- 
pression remains a solemn concern of the 
United States. So, I will raise human rights 
forcefully during our meetings. And it’s one 
of my deepest hopes that during this, his 
first visit to America, Mr. Gorbachev will 
have an opportunity to sense something of 
the dignity and power of human liberty. 

People-to-people contacts between our 
two countries have already been expanded, 
but I will ask Mr. Gorbachev: Why not 
more? Why should the people of America 
and the Soviet Union not travel as freely to 
each others’ countries as do, for example, 
the people of America and Western 
Europe? 

On regional conflicts, the peoples of Nica- 
ragua, Afghanistan, Angola, and Cambodia 
are entitled to free, independent, and 
democratically chosen governments. And I 
will make it unmistakably clear that we 
view the freedom and independence of 
Nicaragua—a country on our very own con- 
tinent—as vital to our own national securi- 
ty. Regarding Afghanistan, the Soviets 
assure us of their intention to get out. Well, 
we'll ask them to set a date certain for their 
withdrawal and talk to the freedom fight- 
ers. And I will assure Mr. Gorbachev that 
the United States will do all it can to help 
speed a Soviet withdrawal. 

On arms reductions, Mr. Gorbachev and I 
will be able to celebrate a joint achieve- 
ment: the signing of a treaty completely 
eliminating an entire class of American and 
Soviet intermediate-range nuclear missiles. 
You'll be hearing much about the details of 
this treaty in coming days. For now, permit 
me to say only that it represents a good 
bargain, one that completely meets the 
longstanding goals of the United States and 
our allies, and advances the interests of 
peace. 

And this brings me to the final thought 
I'd like to share. Yes, deep, fundamental 
differences separate us from the Soviets, 
differences that center upon our own belief 
in God and human freedom, differences 
that we cannot compromise. Yet even as we 
Americans strive to spread freedom 
through the world, we must also recognize 
our obligation to ensure the peace, in par- 
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ticular, to search for areas where America 
and the Soviet Union can act together to 
reduce the risk of war. This summit meet- 
ing and treaty represent just that: steps 
taken together to ensure the peace. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Law and Order in the State of Georgia 





Proclamation 5748. November 24, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


I have been informed that certain per- 
sons, in unlawful combination and conspira- 
cy, have engaged in the violent criminal 
seizure and detention of persons and prop- 
erty in the vicinity of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Their actions have made it impracticable to 
enforce certain laws of the United States 
there by the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
including Chapter 15 of Title 10 of the 
United States Code, do command all per- 
sons engaged in such acts of violence to 
cease and desist therefrom and to disperse 
and retire peaceably to their abodes forth- 
with. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 24th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:51 a.m., December 8, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
_ of the Press Secretary on Decem- 
7. 
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An accompanying statement printed in 
the Federal Register of December 9 with 
the proclamation and Executive Order 
12616 indicated that they “were signed by 
the President because of the possibility that 
existed on November 24, 1987, that the situ- 
ation at the Federal prison in Atlanta 
would deteriorate further and that the use 
of force to free the hostages would be neces- 
sary. That situation never arose, and a ne- 
gotiated settlement was reached. Therefore, 
the use of units and members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States to suppress the 
violence described in the proclamation and 
Executive order was never required.” 


Law and Order in the State of Georgia 





Executive Order 12616. November 24, 1987 





PROVIDING FOR THE RESTORATION OF LAW 
AND ORDER IN THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Whereas I have today issued Proclama- 
tion No. 5748 pursuant in part to the provi- 
sions of Chapter 15 of Title 10 of the 
United States Code; and 


Whereas the conditions of domestic vio- 
lence and disorder described therein con- 
tinue, and the persons engaging in such acts 
of violence have not dispersed; 


Now, Therefore, by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me as President of the United 
States and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, including Chapter 15 
of Title 10 of the United States Code, and 
Section 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section I. Units and members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States will be 
used to suppress the violence described in 
the proclamation and to restore law and 
order in the vicinity of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Section 2. The Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to use such of the Armed Forces 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of Section 1. To that end, he is author- 
ized to call into the active military service 
of the United States units or members of 
the National Guard, as authorized by law, to 


serve in an active duty status for an indefi- 
nite period and until relieved by appropri- 
ate orders. Units or members may be re- 
lieved subject to recall at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

In carrying out the provisions of this 
order, the Secretary of Defense shall ob- 
serve such law enforcement policies as the 
Attorney General may determine. 

Section 3. Until such time as the Armed 
Forces shall have been withdrawn pursuant 
to Section 4 of this order, the Attorney 
General is further authorized (1) to coordi- 
nate the activities of all Federal agencies 
assisting in the suppression of violence and 
in the administration of justice in the vicini- 
ty of Atlanta, Georgia and (2) to coordinate 
the activities of all such agencies with those 
of state and local agencies similarly en- 
gaged. 

Section 4. The Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to determine when Federal mili- 
tary forces shall be withdrawn from the dis- 
turbance area. Such determinations shall be 
made in the light of the Attorney General’s 
recommendations as to the ability of civil 
authorities to resume full responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order in the 
affected area. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
November 24, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:52 a.m., December 8, 1987] 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on Decem- 
ber 7. 


An accompanying statement printed in 
the Federal Register of December 9 with 
the Executive order and Proclamation 5748 
indicated that they “were signed by the 
President because of the possibility that ex- 
isted on November 24, 1987, that the situa- 
tion at the Federal prison in Atlanta would 
deteriorate further and that the use of force 
to free the hostages would be necessary. 
That situation never arose, and a negotiated 
settlement was reached. Therefore, the use 
of units and members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States to suppress the violence 
described in the proclamation and Execu- 
tive order was never required.” 
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International Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Asia-Pacific News Organizations. 
December 4, 1987 





U.S. Role in the Asia-Pacific Region 


Q. Do you envisage an expansion of the 
U.S. role in the Asia-Pacific region? If so, 
how will the U.S. help ensure stability, secu- 
rity, and prosperity in the region? 


The President. The nations of East Asia 
are becoming increasingly prosperous and 
politically stable. This is in our interest as 
well as theirs, and our aim is to work with 
the region’s nations as partners in promot- 
ing prosperity and stability. 


All partnerships require a balancing of 
benefits and burdens. For example, US. 
diplomatic efforts and military presence 
contribute directly to the region’s peace 
and stability, which in turn foster economic 
prosperity. We look to our East Asian allies 
to share with us this mutually beneficial 
burden according to their means. Of course, 
we will maintain our commitments to 
defend their security. 


Likewise, East Asia’s prosperity depends 
significantly on continuing the liberal world 
trading system we and our trading partners 
have enjoyed for the last 20 years, but there 
are threats appearing to this system. Some 
of our major trading partners still maintain 
restrictive trade policies, and there is rising 
protectionist sentiment in the United States. 


My efforts to resist this protectionist pres- 
sure will succeed only so long as our major 
trading partners take some steps themselves 
toward structural adjustment of their econo- 
mies. These steps include strengthening do- 
mestic demand, dismantling trade barriers 
that discourage U.S. exports, and adopting 
exchange rate policies that reflect their 
economies’ underlying strength. 


I am confident your readers recognize 
that working together to keep the peace 
and promote everyone’s prosperity benefits 
all of us. The United States has been active 
on the East Asian scene for more than 100 
years, and we look forward to continuing 
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our productive cooperation with friends 
and allies in the region. 


Japanese Prime Minister Takeshita 


Q. The newly appointed Prime Minister 
of Japan, Mr. Noboru Takeshita, plans to 
come te Washington in January 1988 to 
have his first summit meeting with you. In 
view of the ongoing serious bilateral prob- 
lems confronting our two nations, what 
would you expect out of that January meet- 
ing? And what kind of feeling do you have 
toward a new Japanese Prime Minister who 
has been almost unknown to the Western 
World? 


The President. First, I am very pleased 
that Prime Minister Takeshita has accepted 
my invitation to visit Washington. I look 
forward to seeing him again, this time in his 
new capacity. I recall that we met in Janu- 
ary 1986, when he was visiting the United 
States to receive an honorary doctorate 
from Columbia University, and we met 
again at the Tokyo Economic Summit, 
when Mr. Takeshita was Finance Minister. 


To answer your second question first, I 
would like to point out that people who are 
“almost unknown to the Western World” 
do not normally meet with Western heads 
of state and receive honorary degrees from 
leading Western universities. I have known 
the Prime Minister for some time now, and 
I look forward to getting to know him 
better in his new position. 


I think that what we can all expect to 
come out of the January meeting is a reaf- 
firmation of the importance of U.S.-Japan 
relations, not only to our two countries but 
to the world, and a renewed commitment 
to pursue our many common interests and 
tackle our bilateral problems in the spirit of 
cooperation. 


Arms Reduction 


Q. You have said that this INF agreement 
and the progress made towards a strategic 
arms reduction treaty would not have been 
possible without the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative. Do you also think it would have been 
possible without the change in the Soviet 
leadership? Realistically, what are the 
chances of reaching an agreement on stra- 
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tegic nuclear forces—reducing them by 50 
percent by next spring? 

The President. The prospective INF 
treaty—the first agreement in history actu- 
ally to reduce, not simply limit, offensive 
nuclear weapons—is a direct result of U.S. 
and allied unity and steadfastness in the 
face of unilateral Soviet SS-20 deployments. 
It is inconceivable that the Soviets would 
have considered eliminating their SS-20’s 
had the United States not followed through 
with its deployments of cruise and Pershing 
II missiles in Europe. In addition, it is prob- 
ably no coincidence that Soviet willingness 
to reenter the Geneva nuclear arms negoti- 
ations occurred subsequent to my declara- 
tion of our intent to pursue the SDI pro- 
gram. I cannot speculate on whether the 
change in Soviet leadership has affected the 
course of our negotiations. 

We have made considerable progress 
toward agreement on our proposal to 
reduce U.S. and Soviet strategic nuclear ar- 
senals by 50 percent. We believe such an 
agreement can be concluded next year if 
the Soviets apply themselves with the same 
seriousness as the United States and if they 
abandon their effort to hold it hostage to 
crippling restrictions on our Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. 


Philippines-U.S. Relations 


Q. The Congress mandates cutting off aid 
if there is a coup in Manila. Would you 
accept that such a cut-off include compen- 
sation for the bases in the Philippines? 

The President. We fully support President 
Aquino and the government she heads. We 
are unalterably opposed to any attempts to 
destabilize her government. As a matter of 
law, the United States must cut off foreign 
assistance to any country whose duly elect- 
ed leader is overthrown by a military coup. 
That said, I see no need to speculate on 
what would happen if there is a coup in 
Manila. 

Q. At the forthcoming review of the mili- 
tary bases agreement with the Philippines, 
Manila is certain to ask for a much larger 
compensation than currently allowed. In 
view of the shrinking foreign aid budget, 
how would you accommodate such a re- 
quest? 

The President. The forthcoming review of 
the military bases agreement will offer us 


the chance to go over security as well as 
economic aspects of the agreement. Both 
sides are well aware of the severe pressures 
on the U.S. foreign assistance budget. Nev- 
ertheless, I am confident that in the review, 
as well as in the renegotiation which will 
follow the review and address the post-1991 
period, we can work out arrangements 
which will be in our two countries’ mutual 
interests. 


U.S. Forces in Japan and South Korea 


Q. Some in Congress and elsewhere are 
calling for the United States to scale down 
its Armed Forces’ strength in Japan and 
South Korea as retaliation for their refusal 
to open their markets more to exports from 
the United States and elsewhere. Do you 
believe this would be an appropriate re- 
sponse to East Asian protectionism if other 
means of persuasion fail? 

The President. Successive administrations 
have maintained our military presence in 
Japan and Korea, because our mutual securi- 
ty interests are served by keeping a credi- 
ble deterrent against aggression in north- 
east Asia. It is important to keep security 
interests in mind and separate from de- 
tailed trade concerns. 

Thus it would not be in our national in- 
terest to reduce our military strength in 
Japan or South Korea for any such reason, 
including as retaliation for difficulties in 
opening markets in those countries. We 
will, of course, continue to seek further 
opening of markets in Japan and South 
Korea. After all, open markets are also in 
our mutual interest—they are necessary to 
preserve the world’s free trade system—and 
are a pillar of our strength. 


Soviet Role in the Pacific Region 


Q. What kind of steps would you take to 
counterbalance Soviet initiatives in the Pa- 
cific region? Do you think there is scope to 
renegotiate mutual reductions of Armed 
Force strengths in East Asia with the Soviet 
Union, as proposed in Europe? 

The President. The Soviet Union’s inter- 
est in the Pacific region has waxed and 
waned through history. Following a period 
of neglect under General Secretary Brezh- 
nev and his immediate successors, the Sovi- 
ets apparently have decided again to pay 
attention to this important area, one in 
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which the United States has been actively 
engaged for more than 100 years. 

Unlike the United States, however, which 
has extensive trade, investment, cultural, 
political, and military links with almost all 
the countries of the Pacific, the Soviets 
need to create reasons to become involved. 
In the absence of solid relationships in most 
of the region, it is perhaps understandable 
that the Soviets have to fall back on high- 
sounding rhetoric and vague generalities, 
but that kind of thing does not meet the 
concrete and pressing needs of the region. 

The United States and most Asian nations 
are firmly in agreement about what needs 
to be done on a large number of real issues, 
like getting Soviet troops out of Afghani- 
stan, stopping Soviet support for the Viet- 
namese occupation of Cambodia, stopping 
the Soviet buildup of military facilities at 
Cam Ranh Bay, encouraging North Korea 
to talk sensibly to the South Koreans to 
reduce tensions on the peninsula, resolving 
the northern territories dispute with Japan, 
and reducing the military threat to China. 

The Soviets already know that they can 
do a great deal for peace and stability in 
Asia by resolving these important, tangible 
problems, and we take almost every oppor- 
tunity to remind them of that. Moreover, 
the United States is working hand in glove 
with almost every country in Asia and the 
Pacific on real world issues, like economic 
development, collective security, the almost 
universal longing for greater democracy, 
the growth of trade in free market condi- 
tions, and humanitarian issues. We think 
that real contributions to human welfare 
beat lofty phrases every time. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 


Q. Why did you not sign the protocols to 
the SPNFZ treaty? Will you reconsider your 
decision, as the House of Representatives 
requested last month? 

The President. A world free of nuclear 
weapons would be a much less frightened 
world, and I think that nothing is more im- 
portant than working to make that goal a 
reality. But achieving that goal safely de- 
mands a massive amount of work which 
cannot be short-circuited. 

Nuclear free zone treaties are at their 
best when they provide a bulwark against 
nuclear proliferation, as might be the case 
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in South Asia or Latin America, for exam- 
ple. Where that is not the case, however— 
and I think that the South Pacific is not 
such a case—we have to be a little careful 
about encouraging growth of the notion 
that writing a treaty that would wall off a 
portion of the world from nuclear weapons 
somehow makes a contribution to world 
peace. It might do exactly the opposite. 

Since the Soviet Union exploded its first 
nuclear weapon in 1949, the world has 
been saved from nuclear warfare and, 
indeed, from major conventional aggression 
by the credible threat of the Western nucle- 
ar powers to use all means necessary to 
defend themselves against aggression. This 
is how deterrence works. Anything that 
may weaken deterrence does a disservice to 
the cause of world peace, because it is on 
deterrence that world peace since the start 
of the nuclear age has been based. The 
spread of nuclear free zones can make the 
job of maintaining deterrence much harder. 

In regard to the resolution that has 
passed the House of Representatives, if it 
becomes a “sense of the Congress” resolu- 
tion, of course we will give it careful consid- 
eration when it arrives here. From what I 
have said about nuclear free zones in gener- 
al, however, it should be apparent that our 
reconsideration of the South Pacific Nuclear 
Free Zone issue is unlikely, in current cir- 
cumstances, to produce a change of our 
policy. 


South Korea 


Q. What do you think is the prospect for 
the democratization of South Korea? How 
will this affect the success of the Seoul 
Olympics in 1988? 

The President. Korea is about to hold its 
first direct Presidential elections in well 
over a decade. The campaign is being con- 
tested vigorously. This is a sign, I think, of a 
new, more open political system. Koreans 
have shown they are a can-do people—look 
at their economic achievement. I believe 
they will be equally successful in their ef- 
forts at democratic political development. 

As for the Olympics, the Koreans are 
working hard to make the games a success. 
I am sure they will be. We hope that all the 
nations of the world will attend and make 
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the games the international celebration 
they should be. 


Note: The questions were submitted by Yo- 
‘miuri Shimbun, the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, the Hankuk Ilbo, the Melbourne 
Age, and the Singapore Straits Times. 

As printed above, the questions and an- 
swers follow the White House press release, 
which was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on December 7. 


Wright Brothers Day, 1°87 





Proclamation 5750. December 5, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On December 17, 1903, on the beaches 
of Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, Wilbur and 
Orville Wright ushered in the age of 
modern aviation with an accomplishment 
unprecedented in history—a manned flight 
in a powered, winged aircraft. Aviation has 
progressed much since that all-important 
first step; man has not only spanned the 
globe with air travel but has also reached 
into space, and Americans have set foot on 
the moon. 

This year more than 450 million Ameri- 
can passengers will use aircraft, the world’s 
fastest and safest transportation. In the 84 
years since the Wright Brothers’ first flight, 
American aviation, in cooperation with the 
Federal government, has continued to im- 
prove the safety and the efficiency of air 
travel. Thanks to both industry and the 
Federal Aviation Administration, this effort 
goes on today. 

On Wright Brothers Day we recall and 
revere not only the ability and the inven- 
tiveness of Wilbur and Orville Wright but 
also the unshakable conviction that led 
them into the skies and into history’s pan- 
theon of explorers, discoverers, and bene- 
factors of mankind. 

The Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved December 17, 1963 (77 Stat. 402; 36 
U.S.C. 169), has designated the seventeenth 
day of December of each year as Wright 


Brothers Day and requested the President 
to issue annually a proclamation inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
that day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim December 17, 1987, as 
Wright Brothers Day, and I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties, both to recall the achievements of the 
Wright Brothers and to stimulate aviation in 
this country and throughout the world. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:11 p.m., December 8, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on December 
7. 


Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
December 7, 1987 





Q. Mr. President, do you think that Gor- 
bachev will be willing to pursue START ne- 
gotiations without linking it to Star Wars? 

The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I don’t want to 
make any comments on that right now. It 
all begins in the morning, and I have some 
opening remarks here for our meeting here 
that I want to gett-—— 

Q. Okay. 

The President. So, anyway, well, thank 
you all for coming. 

Q. What are your opening remarks? 

The President. And in less than 24 hours, 
I'll be welcoming General Secretary Gorba- 
chev. With our earlier meeting, we will 
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pursue a broad range of issues. The high- 
lights of the summit will be the signing, I 
think, of the INF treaty. 


I’ve always said that I’d rather have no 
treaty than one that doesn’t add to our se- 
curity and that of our allies, and the INF 
treaty meets that test. It’s an accomplish- 
ment of the United States and our allies. 
And for the first time, we will reduce nucle- 
ar weapons rather than just limit their 
building. 

By having global limits, we’ll make Asia 
as well as Europe more secure. We’ve done 
this without weakening the other elements 
of our defensive posture in Europe, and 
we'll have the toughest verification provi- 
sions of any treaty on the books. 


It’s only because I know that I can get 
the candid views of America’s military lead- 
ers that I can have confidence in the 
wisdom of going forward with this agree- 
ment. Our regular meetings to discuss our 
national security have been invaluable to 
me. I remember we talked about the issue 
of European security at our last meeting, 
when we were joined by General Galvin, 
the NATO Supreme Allied Commander; 
and I am looking forward to continuing that 
discussion. What I get from such discussions 
is that our security and Europe’s remain 
firmly linked, and we’re going to keep it 
that way. 


In addition to signing a treaty that will 
eliminate an entire class of offensive nucle- 
ar missiles, I want to use the summit to 
move forward in other areas. I want a 
START agreement, but only if it’s a good 
one—one we can verify and which en- 
hances our security. At the same time, I 
want to set the stage for one day deploying 
effective defenses in a manner that will 
strengthen our strategic stability. Admiral 
Crowe has given me your thoughts on how 
to move toward these goals in several 
recent meetings. 


And now, that’s enough from me. | think 
it’s time for me to listen to you. 


Q. What are the prospects for a START 
agreement—progress on a START agree- 
ment, Mr. President? 


The President. You know me, I’m always 
optimistic. 
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Q. Are you up to going one-on-one with 
Mr. Gorbachev? How are you feeling? 


The President. What’s that? 


Q. Are you up to going one-on-one with 
Mr. Gorbachev? Feeling spunky? 


The President. As | told you, he can’t be 
tougher than Errol Flynn. [Laughter] 


Q. What do you make of some of the ugly 
things that the conservatives said last week 
about you? 


The President. 1 don’t think I better com- 
ment on that. 


Q. What do you think of books being 
written about you and your wife by your 
former aides? 


The President. I'm not going to comment 
on that either right now. [Laughter] But I 
think that it’s time for us to start this meet- 
ing. 


Note: The exchange began at 2 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Sentencing Act of 1987 





Statement on Signing S. 1822 Into Law. 
December 7, 1987 





I am pleased to sign S. 1822, the Sentenc- 
ing Act of 1987. The bill amends the Sen- 
tencing Reform Act of 1984, the goals of 
which are to reduce unwarranted sentenc- 
ing disparity and to bring about certainty 
and fairness in sentencing. Many of the 
bill’s provisions are aimed at improving the 
implementation of the act and easing the 
transition to the new sentencing reform 
system. 


Section 2 of S. 1822 provides that the 
Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 applies only 
to offenses committed after it took effect on 
November 1, 1987. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is to preclude potential litigation re- 
garding the applicability of the Sentencing 
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Reform Act to offenses that occurred before 
the act’s effective date of November 1, 
1987. Consistent with past law on the sub- 
ject, I understand section 2 of S. 1822 to 
mean that the Sentencing Reform Act ap- 
plies to offenses completed after it took 
effect. Offenses begun prior to, but not 
completed until on or after November 1, 
1987, will be subject to the Sentencing 
Reform Act. 


Moreover, I do not understand section 26 
of S. 1822, which makes S. 1822 applicable 
to offenses committed after its enactment, 
to affect the more specific language of sec- 
tion 2. Therefore, I understand that the 
Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 applies to 
offenses completed after it took effect on 
November 1, 1987, and that section 26 does 
not have the effect of delaying implementa- 
tion of the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984. 


The bill modifies, in section 3, the stand- 
ard for imposing a sentence that departs 
from the applicable sentencing guidelines. 
The Sentencing Reform Act as originally 
enacted requires the court to impose a sen- 
tence within the applicable guideline range 
“unless the court finds that an aggravating 
or mitigating circumstance exists that was 
not adequately taken into consideration by 
the Sentencing Commission in formulating 
the guidelines and that should result in a 
sentence different from that described.” 
The amendment authorizes the court to 
depart from the guidelines if there exists 
such a circumstance “of a kind or to a 
degree” not adequately taken into consider- 
ation by the Commission. I understand this 
amendment merely to clarify the intent 
behind the past standard for sentencing 
outside the applicable sentencing guidelines 
and not to expand the extremely limited 
basis for such sentencing. Any other con- 
struction would undermine the guidelines 
and the purpose of the underlying statute 
of reducing unwarranted sentencing dispar- 
ity. A narrow reading of the departure 
standard is vital to the proper implementa- 
tion of the Sentencing Reform Act. 


Note: As enacted, S. 1822 is Public Law 
100-182, approved December 7. 


National Pearl Harbor Remembrance 
Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5751. December 7, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On December 7, Americans everywhere 
commemorate the 46th anniversary of the 
morning in 1941 when our Armed Forces 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, were subjected to 
a surprise aerial strike by the Imperial Japa- 
nese Navy. That attack killed 2,403 Ameri- 
cans and wounded 1,178 others—and 
caused our Nation to enter World War II. 

America was unprepared for war, but we 
quickly resolved to do what must be done 
in defense of our country. Knowing that in 
war there can be no substitute for victory, 
the American people summoned a great na- 
tional effort in military strength and indus- 
trial activity. The sacrifices of our military 
personnel at Pearl Harbor became the prel- 
ude to those our brave fighting forces were 
to endure around the globe for the next 
three and one-half years. When the terrible 
conflict ceased and the peace was won, 
America’s freedom remained intact and we 
had taken on a crucial role as the leader of 
the world’s democracies and bulwark of 
international peace. 

On December 7, America remembers 
much and resolves much. We remember 
Pearl Harbor’s dead and wounded and its 
courageous survivors who fought that day 
and many other days as well. We remember 
too one of history’s clearest lessons, that 
weakness and unpreparedness do not build 
peace but invite aggression. We remember 
that our freedom, purchased at so dear a 
price, can be taken from us. And we resolve 
that that shall never be. We resolve that 
our strength, our vigilance, and our devo- 
tion will forever keep America the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. We 
resolve that we will keep faith with those 
we have loved and lost. And we resolve 
that, always, we will remember Pearl 
Harbor. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
105, has designated December 7, 1987, as 
“National Pearl Harbor Remembrance 
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Day” and has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim December 7, 1987, as Na- 
tional Pearl Harbor Remembrance Day, 
and I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this solemn occasion with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities and 
to pledge eternal vigilance and strong re- 
solve to defend our Nation and its allies 
from all future aggression. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of December, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:12 p.m., December 8, 1987} 


Christmas Pageant of Peace 





Remarks on Lighting the National 
Christmas Tree. December 7, 1987 





My fellow citizens, the 1987 Pageant of 
Peace has a special significance this year. 
The lighting of the National Christmas Tree 
with its Star of Peace atop could not come 
at a more symbolic moment. Two hours 
ago, General Secretary Gorbachev’s plane 
touched down on American soil. I invited 
him to come and discuss ways in which we 
can reduce the tensions between our two 
countries. He and I will meet in hopes of 
promoting peace for our peoples and all the 
people of the Earth. 

I hope the General Secretary is watching 
this on TV. I'd like him to see what we’re 
celebrating, because for us, Christmas cele- 
brates the cause of peace on Earth, good 
will toward men. 

Peace on Earth, good will toward men—I 
cannot think of a better spirit in which to 
begin the meetings of the next several days. 
As a small reminder of that spirit, the Star 
of Peace atop the National Christmas Tree 
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will be lit day and night during the time 
our Soviet guests are here. And as we look 
out from the White House during our dis- 
cussions, let the star remind us why we’ve 
gathered and what we seek. 

In Luke, chapter 10, verse 5, we read: 
“Peace be to this house.” That blessing is 
most appropriate over the next several 
days. And with that said, Tommy Valente 
will light the National Christmas Tree, and 
let the Star of Peace shine for all of us. 


[At this point, the National Christmas Tree, 
which is located on the Ellipse, south of the 
White House grounds, was lighted] 


Reporter. Mr. President, did you watch 
the arrival? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Do you have some new words for him? 

The President. No. He'll hear them in the 
morning. 

Q. Bye. 

Q. What will they be about, sir? New 
words on what? 

The President. Our meetings. 

Q. Do you want a second treaty for a 
Christmas gift? 

The President. 1\1 take what we’re going 
to have. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:50 p.m. from 
the South Balcony of the White House. 
Prior to the ceremony the President met 
with pageant organizers in the Oval Office. 

Tommy Valente, a 5-year-old from Jack- 
son, Nj, lit the tree as a part of the Make-a- 
Wish Program sponsored by the Starlight 
Foundation. 


Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony for 
General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. 
December 8, 1987 





The President. General Secretary and 
Mrs. Gorbachev, I’ve welcomed a good 
number of foreign leaders to the White 
House in these last 7 years. And today 
marks a visit that is perhaps more momen- 
tous than many which have preceded it, 
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because it represents a coming together not 
of allies but of adversaries. And yet I think 
you'll find during your stay that the Ameri- 
can people believe that a stranger is a 
friend they have yet to meet and that there 
is still a wellspring of good will here. 

Indeed, I know that many of our citizens 
have written to you and Mrs. Gorbachev 
and have even sent to you the keys to their 
homes. That honest gesture certainly re- 
flects the feelings of many Americans 
toward you and Mrs. Gorbachev and toward 
your people. I have often felt that our peo- 
ples should have been better friends long 
ago. 

But let us have the courage to recognize 
that there are weighty differences between 
our governments and systems, differences 
that will not go away by wishful thinking or 
expressions of good will no matter how sin- 
cerely delivered. This uncomfortable reality 
need not be reason for pessimism, however; 
it should provide us with a challenge, an 
opportunity to move from confrontation 
toward cooperation. 

Mr. General Secretary, there is a saying 
in your country that a poor peace is better 
than a good quarrel. Well, it’s up to us, with 
hard work, commitment, and a heavy dose 
of realism, to change the poor peace that 
has existed between our countries and 
make it into a good one. Today we will take 
a giant step in that direction by signing an 
historic treaty that will rid the world of an 
entire class of U.S. and Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons. Mr. Gorbachev: mir na nas smotrit, the 
world is watching, and we’ve got something 
to show them. And over the next few days, 
it is my hope that progress will be made 
toward achieving another agreement that 
will lead to the cutting in half of our strate- 
gic nuclear arsenals. 

Well, during the Second World War, 
Soviet General—later Marshal—Chuikov, a 
frontline commander, liked to tell the story 
of a soldier who said he had captured a 
bear. And he was asked to bring it along. “I 
can’t,” replied the soldier, “the bear won’t 
let me.” 

Well, General Secretary Gorbachev, like 
the soldier in Marshal Chuikov’s story, our 
peoples for too long have been both the 
masters and the captives of a deadly arms 
race. This situation is not preordained and 
not part of some inevitable course of histo- 


ry. We make history. Changing its direction 
is within our power. However, such change 
is not easy and can be accomplished only 
when leaders of both sides have no illusions, 
talk with candor, and meet differences head 
on. Such, I hope, will be the spirit of our 
upcoming meetings. 

On the table will be not only arms reduc- 
tion but also human rights issues about 
which the American people and their gov- 
ernment are deeply committed. These are 
fundamental issues of political morality that 
touch on the most basic of human concerns. 

I would hope we will also candidly discuss 
regional conflicts. The parties to these con- 
flicts should negotiate solutions that restore 
the peace and advance the rights and free- 
dom of the peoples involved. We cannot 
afford to view these as far away brushfires. 
Even small flames risk larger conflagrations 
and undermine positive developments be- 
tween our two countries. 

Let us also consider ways to expand the 
contact between our own citizens. The 
Soviet and American peoples can and 
should know more about each other. The 
barriers between them should be taken 
down, restrictions on travel and communi- 
cations lifted, personal relations between 
our young people fostered. Let disagree- 
ment between our governments not get in 
the way of friendships between our peoples. 

Mr. Gorbachev, I hope that during your 
short time here you'll see that we Ameri- 
cans are a dynamic and energetic lot, 
people of enterprise and an abiding love of 
freedom. We believe in God and care about 
others who are in need. We are proud and 
independent. Like the peoples of your 
country, we believe our country should be 
strong, but we desire peace. Have no doubt 
about that. The longing for peace runs deep 
here, second only to our fervency for the 
preservation of our liberty. Americans be- 
lieve people should be able to disagree and 
still respect one another, still live in peace 
with one another. That is the democratic 
spirit that I will bring to our meetings. 

So, on behalf of myself and Mrs. Reagan, 
and on behalf of all the citizens of the 
United States, General Secretary Gorba- 
chev, Mrs. Gorbachev: Welcome. 

The General Secretary. Esteemed Mr. 
President, esteemed Mrs. Reagan, ladies 
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and gentlemen, comrades, Thank you very 
much, Mr. President, for the cordial wel- 
come and kind words of greeting. 

History has charged the governments of 
our countries and the two of us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with a solemn duty to justify the 
hopes of Americans and Soviet people and 
of people the world over to undo the logic 
of the arms race by working together in 
good faith. In the world’s development, 
much will depend upon the choice that we 
are to make, upon what is to triumph: fears 
and prejudice inherited from the cold war 
and leading to confrontation or common 
sense which calls for action to ensure the 
survival of civilization. 

We in the Soviet Union have made our 
choice. We realize that we are divided not 
only by the oceans but also by profound 
historical, ideological, socioeconomic, and 
cultural differences. But the wisdom of poli- 
tics today lies in not using those differences 
as a pretext for confrontation, enmity, and 
the arms race. 

We are beginning our visit 46 years after 
the days when the United States entered 
the Second World War, and it was in those 
same days in 1941 that the rout of Nazi 
forces began near Moscow. That is symbol- 
ic. Those days mark the beginning of our 
common path to victory over the forces of 
evil in a war which we fought as allies. 
History is thus reminding us both of our 
opportunities and of our responsibility. 
Indeed, the very fact that we are about to 
sign a treaty eliminating Soviet and U.S. 
intermediate- and shorter-range nuclear 
missiles, which are now going to be 
scrapped, shows that at crucial phases in 
history our two nations are capable of shoul- 
dering their high responsibility. 

This will, of course, be the first step down 
the road leading to a nuclear-free world, 
whose construction you, Mr. President, and 
I discussed at Reykjavik. Yet it is a great 
step into the future, the future to which our 
two peoples and the peoples of all countries 
aspire. ’ 

I have come to Washington with the in- 
tention of advancing the next and more im- 
portant goal of reaching agreement to 
reduce by half strategic offensive arms in 
the context of a firm guarantee of strategic 
stability. We are also looking forward to a 
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most serious and frank dialog on other 
issues of Soviet-American relations. 

Soviet foreign policy today is most inti- 
mately linked with perestroika, the domes- 
tic restructuring of Soviet society. The 
Soviet people have boldly taken the path of 
radical reform and development in all 
spheres—economic, social, political, and in- 
tellectual. 

Democratization and glasnost are the de- 
cisive prerequisites for the success of those 
reforms. They also provide the guarantee 
that we shall go a long way and that the 
course we are pursuing is irreversible. Such 
is the will of our people. In charting these 
ambitious plans, the Soviet people have a 
vital stake in preserving and strengthening 
peace everywhere on Earth. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, may 
I express the hope that the Soviet Union 
and the United States, working together 
with all nations, will take their place in the 
history of the outgoing 20th century not 
only as allies in the battle against nazism 
but also as nations that have paved man- 
kind’s way to a safe world, free from the 
threat of nuclear annihilation. 

On behalf of the Soviet people, I declare 
that we are prepared to go all the way 
along our part of the road with the sincerity 
and responsibility that befit a great and 
peaceful power. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
the General Secretary was accorded a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 
The President spoke in English, and the 
General Secretary spoke in Russian. Their 
remarks were translated by interpreters. 


Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With General Secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev. December 8, 1987 





Q. Mr. President, do you expect to break 
through on START or Star Wars during 
these talks for 3 days? 
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The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I’m going to 
wait for the meetings here and not offer 
any—— 

Q. Well, do you think it is a great step 
forward to sign this treaty? 

The President. Oh, yes, that I believe 
very much. 

Q. But would you be totally satisfied with 
that, or would you like to make progress? 

The President. Well, obviously, we want 
to make progress. I think both of us made 
that clear out there in our remarks. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, your spokesman said 
that you are a man of surprises. Have you 
brought a surprise for President Reagan 
concerning the arms negotiations? 

The General Secretary. Well, 1 don’t 
think that policies are made with surprises. 
Responsible policies, particularly by coun- 
tries such as the Soviet Union and the 
United States, have to be well thought over. 
And on the basis of that, responsible deci- 
sions have to be taken. 

Q. Mr. Gorbachev—— 

Q. Well, what are the new—— 

Q. —— about Afghanistan, please. A date 
for withdrawal. 

The General Secretary. As the President 
has said, you shouldn’t rush. 

Q. Mr. President, old friends or old en- 
emies? 

The President. Well, I think you can 
judge for yourself. 

Q. What are the new words you want to 
hear? 

The General Secretary. Well, I have 
heard some new words in the President’s 
welcoming remarks, and I welcome this 
fact. And of course, there are political dec- 
larations, political statements, and then 
there is reality, real policies. And you might 
have noted that there is a great similarity in 
the outlook of things on the world in our 
remarks today, myself and the President. 
So, how to implement what we declared in 
our speeches? This is what we are getting 
to discuss with the President. We have five 
meetings planned with the President. 

I think you have gotten quite a lot from 
me. [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at 10:45 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Follow- 


ing the exchange, the President met with the 
General Secretary in the Oval Office to dis- 
cuss human rights. 


Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Remarks on Signing the Treaty Eliminating 
Intermediate-range and Shorter-range 
Nuclear Missiles. December 8, 1987 





The President. Thank you all very much. 
Welcome to the White House. 


This ceremony and the treaty we're sign- 
ing today are both excellent examples of 
the rewards of patience. It was over 6 years 
ago, November 18, 1981, that I first pro- 
posed what would come to be called the 
zero option. It was a simple proposal—one 
might say, disarmingly simple. [Laughter] 
Unlike treaties in the past, it didn’t simply 
codify the status quo or a new arms build- 
up; it didn’t simply talk of controlling an 
arms race. For the first time in history, the 
language of “arms control” was replaced by 
“arms reduction”—in this case, the com- 
plete elimination of an entire class of U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear missiles. 


Of course, this required a dramatic shift 
in thinking, and it took conventional 
wisdom some time to catch up. Reaction, to 
say the least, was mixed. To some the zero 
option was impossibly visionary and unreal- 
istic; to others merely a propaganda ploy. 
Well, with patience, determination, and 
commitment, we’ve made this impossible 
vision a reality. 


General Secretary Gorbachev, I’m sure 
you're familiar with Ivan Krylov’s famous 
tale about the swan, the crawfish, and the 
pike. It seems that once upon a time these 
three were trying to move a wagonload to- 
gether. They hitched and harnessed them- 
selves to the wagon. It wasn’t very heavy, 
but no matter how hard they worked, the 
wagon just wouldn’t move. You see, the 
swan was flying upward; the crawfish kept 
crawling backward; the pike kept making 
for the water. The end result was that they 
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got nowhere, and the wagon is still there to 
this day. Well, strong and fundamental 
moral differences continue to exist between 
our nations. But today, on this vital issue, at 
least, we’ve seen what can be accomplished 
when we pull together. 


The numbers alone demonstrate the 
value of this agreement. On the Soviet side, 
over 1,500 deployed warheads will be re- 
moved, and all ground-launched intermedi- 
ate-range missiles, including the SS—20’s, 
will be destroyed. On our side, our entire 
complement of Pershing II and ground- 
launched cruise missiles, with some 400 de- 
ployed warheads, will all be destroyed. Ad- 
ditional backup missiles on both sides will 
also be destroyed. 


But the importance of this treaty tran- 
scends numbers. We have listened to the 
wisdom in an old Russian maxim. And I’m 
sure you're familiar with it, Mr. General 
Secretary, though my pronunciation may 
give you difficulty. The maxim is: Dovorey 
no provorey—trust, but verify. 

The General Secretary. You repeat that at 
every meeting. [Laughter] 


The President. | like it. [Laughter] 


This agreement contains the most strin- 
gent verification regime in history, includ- 
ing provisions for inspection teams actually 
residing in each other’s territory and sever- 
al other forms of onsite inspection, as well. 
This treaty protects the interests of Ameri- 
ca’s friends and allies. It also embodies an- 
other important principle: the need for 
glasnost, a greater openness in military pro- 
grams and forces. 


We can only hope that this historymaking 
agreement will not be an end in itself but 
the beginning of a working relationship that 
will enable us to tackle the other urgent 
issues before us: strategic offensive nuclear 
weapons, the balance of conventional forces 
in Europe, the destructive and tragic re- 
gional conflicts that beset so many parts of 
our globe, and respect for the human and 
natural rights God has granted to all men. 


To all here who have worked so hard to 
make this vision a reality: Thank you, and 
congratulations—above all to Ambassadors 
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Glitman and Obukhov.! To quote another 
Russian proverb—as you can see, I’m be- 
coming quite an expert—[/aughter|—in 
Russian proverbs: “The harvest comes more 
from sweat than from the dew.” 

So, ’'m going to propose to General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev that we issue one last in- 
struction to you: Get some well-deserved 
rest. [Laughter] 

The General Secretary. We’re not going 
to do that. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, now, Mr. General 
Secretary, would you like to say a few 
words before we sign the treaty? 

The General Secretary. Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, comrades, succeed- 
ing generations will hand down their ver- 
dict on the importance of the event which 
we are about to witness. But I will venture 
to say that what we are going to do, the 
signing of the first-ever agreement eliminat- 
ing nuclear weapons, has a universal signifi- 
cance for mankind, both from the stand- 
point of world politics and from the stand- 
point of humanism. 

For everyone, and above all, for our two 
great powers, the treaty whose text is on 
this table offers a big chance at last to get 
onto the road leading away from the threat 
of catastrophe. It is our duty to take full 
advantage of that chance and move togeth- 
er toward a nuclear-free world, which holds 
out for our children and grandchildren and 
for their children and grandchildren the 
promise of a fulfilling and happy life with- 
out fear and without a senseless waste of 
resources on weapons of destruction. 

We can be proud of planting this sapling, 
which may one day grow into a mighty tree 
of peace. But it is probably still too early to 
bestow laurels upon each other. As the 
great American poet and philosopher Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said: “The reward of a 
thing well done is to have done it.” 

So, let us reward ourselves by getting 
down to business. We have covered a 7- 
year-long road, replete with intense work 
and debate. One last step towards this table, 
and the treaty will be signed. 


1Ambassador Maynard W. Glitman, U.S. 
Negotiator on Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces, and Ambassador Aleksey Obukhov, 
Deputy Head of the Soviet Nuclear and 
Space Arms Delegation. 
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May December 8, 1987, become a date 
that will be inscribed in the history books, a 
date that will mark the watershed separat- 
ing the era of a mounting risk of nuclear 
war from the era of a demilitarization of 
human life. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. At the 
conclusion of the remarks, the President 
and the General Secretary signed the treaty 
and the accompanying protocols. 


Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Treaty on the Elimination of Intermediate- 
range and Shorter-range Missiles. 
December 8, 1987 





TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE UNION OF SOVIET So- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS ON THE ELIMINATION 
OF THEIR INTERMEDIATE-RANGE AND 
SHORTER-RANGE MISSILES. 


The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, herein- 
after referred to as the Parties, 

Conscious that nuclear war would have 
devastating consequences for all mankind, 

Guided by the objective of strengthening 
strategic stability, 

Convinced that the measures set forth in 
this Treaty will help to reduce the risk of 
outbreak of war and strengthen internation- 
al peace and security, and 

Mindful of their obligations under Article 
VI of the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


In accordance with the provisions of this 
Treaty which includes the Memorandum of 
Understanding and Protocols which form an 
integral part thereof, each Party shall elimi- 
nate its intermediate-range and _ shorter- 
range missiles, not have such systems there- 
after, and carry out the other obligations set 
forth in this Treaty. 


ARTICLE I 
For the purposes of this Treaty: 


1. The term “ballistic missile” means a 
missile that has a ballistic trajectory over 


most of its flight path. The term “ground- 
launched ballistic missile (GLBM)” means a 
ground-launched ballistic missile that is a 
weapon-delivery vehicle. 

2. The term “cruise missile” means an 
unmanned, self-propelled vehicle that sus- 
tains flight through the use of aerodynamic 
lift over most of its flight path. The term 
“ground-launched cruise missile (GLCM)” 
means a ground-launched cruise missile that 
is a weapon-delivery vehicle. 

3. The term “GLBM launcher” means a 
fixed launcher or a mobile land-based trans- 
porter-erector-launcher mechanism for 
launching a GLBM. 

4. The term “GLCM launcher” means a 
fixed launcher or a mobile land-based trans- 
porter-erector-launcher mechanism for 
launching a GLCM. 

5. The term “intermediate-range missile” 
means a GLBM or a GLCM having a range 
capability in excess of 1000 kilometers but 
not in excess of 5500 kilometers. 

6. The term “shorter-range missile” 
means a GLBM or a GLCM having a range 
capability equal to or in excess of 500 kilo- 
meters but not in excess of 1000 kilometers. 

7. The term “deployment area” means a 
designated area within which intermediate- 
range missiles and launchers of such missiles 
may operate and within which one or more 
missile operating bases are located. 

8. The term “missile operating base” 
means: 

(a) in the case of intermediate-range mis- 
siles, a complex of facilities, located 
within a deployment area, at which in- 
termediate-range missiles and launchers 
of such missiles normally operate, in 
which support structures associated 
with such missiles and launchers are 
also located and in which support 
equipment associated with such missiles 
and launchers is normally located; and 

(b) in the case of shorter-range missiles, a 
complex of facilities, located any place, 
at which shorter-range missiles and 
launchers of such missiles normally op- 
erate and in which support equipment 
associated with such missiles and 
launchers is normally located. 

9. The term “missile support facility,” as 

regards intermediate-range or shorter-range 
missiles and launchers of such missiles, 
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means a missile production facility or a 
launcher production facility, a missile repair 
facility or a launcher repair facility, a train- 
ing facility, a missile storage facility or a 
launcher storage facility, a test range, or an 
elimination facility as those terms are de- 
fined in the Memorandum of Understand- 
ing. 

10. The term “transit” means movement, 
notified in accordance with paragraph 5(f) 
of Article IX of this Treaty, of an intermedi- 
ate-range missile or a launcher of such a 
missile between missile support facilities, 
between such a facility and a deployment 
area or between deployment areas, or of a 
shorter-range missile or a launcher of such a 
missile from a missile support facility or a 
missile operating base to an elimination fa- 
cility. 

11. The term “deployed missile” means 
an  intermediate-range missile located 
within a deployment area or a shorter- 
range missile located at a missile operating 
base. 

12. The term “non-deployed missile” 
means an intermediate-range missile locat- 
ed outside a deployment area or a shorter- 
range missile located outside a missile oper- 
ating base. 

13. The term “deployed launcher” means 
a launcher of an intermediate-range missile 
located within a deployment area or a 
launcher of a shorter-range missile located 
at a missile operating base. 

14. The term “non-deployed launcher” 
means a launcher of an intermediate-range 
missile located outside a deployment area 
or a launcher of a shorter-range missile lo- 
cated outside a missile operating base. 

15. The term “basing country” means a 
country other than the United States of 
America or the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on whose territory intermediate- 
range or shorter-range missiles of the Par- 
ties, launchers of such missiles or support 
structures associated with such missiles and 
launchers were located at any time after 
November 1, 1987. Missiles or launchers in 
transit are not considered to be “located.” 


ARTICLE III q 


1. For the purposes of this Treaty, exist- 
ing types of intermediate-range missiles are: 
(a) for the United States of America, mis- 
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siles of the types designated by the 
United States of America as the Per- 
shing II and the BGM-109G, which are 
known to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics by the same designations; 
and 


(b) for the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, missiles of the types designated 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics as the RSD-10, the R-12 and the 
R-14, which are known to the United 
States of America as the SS-20, the SS- 
4 and the SS-5, respectively. 


2. For the purposes of this Treaty, exist- 
ing types of shorter-range missiles are: 


(a) for the United States of America, mis- 
siles of the type designated by the 
United States of America as the Per- 
shing IA, which is known to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics by the 
same designation; and 


(b) for the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, missiles of the types designated 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics as the OTR-22 and the OTR-23, 
which are known to the United States 
of America as the SS-12 and the SS-23, 
respectively. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. Each Party shall eliminate all its inter- 
mediate-range missiles and launchers of 
such missiles, and all support structures and 
support equipment of the categories listed 
in the Memorandum of Understanding asso- 
ciated with such missiles and launchers, so 
that no later than three years after entry 
into force of this Treaty and thereafter no 
such missiles, launchers, support structures 
or support equipment shall be possessed by 
either Party. 


2. To implement paragraph | of this Arti- 
cle, upon entry into force of this Treaty, 
both Parties shall begin and continue 
throughout the duration of each phase, the 
reduction of all types of their deployed and 
non-deployed intermediate-range missiles 
and deployed and non-deployed launchers 
of such missiles and support structures and 
support equipment associated with such 
missiles and launchers in accordance with 
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the provisions of this Treaty. These reduc- 
tions shall be implemented in two phases so 
that: 

(a) by the end of the first phase, that is, 
no later than 29 months after entry 
into force of this Treaty: 

(i) the number of deployed launchers of 
intermediate-range missiles for each 
Party shall not exceed the number of 
launchers that are capable of carrying 
or containing at one time missiles 
considered by the Parties to carry 
171 warheads; 

(ii) the number of deployed intermedi- 
ate-range missiles for each Party shall 
not exceed the number of such mis- 
siles considered by the Parties to 
carry 180 warheads; 

(iii) the aggregate number of deployed 
and non-deployed launchers of inter- 
mediate-range missiles for each Party 
shall not exceed the number of 
launchers that are capable of carrying 
or containing at one time missiles 
considered by the Parties to carry 
200 warheads; 

(iv) the aggregate number of deployed 
and non-deployed intermediate-range 
missiles for each Party shall not 
exceed the number of such missiles 
considered by the Parties to carry 
200 warheads; and 

(v) the ratio of the aggregate number of 
deployed and non-deployed interme- 
diate-range GLBMs of existing types 
for each Party to the aggregate 
number of deployed and non-de- 
ployed intermediate-range missiles of 
existing types possessed by that Party 
shall not exceed the ratio of such in- 
termediate-range GLBMs to such in- 
termediate-range missiles for that 
Party as of November 1, 1987, as set 
forth in the Memorandum of Under- 
standing; and 

(b) by the end of the second phase, that 
is, no later than three years after entry 
into force of this Treaty, all intermedi- 
ate-range missiles of each Party, launch- 
ers of such missiles and all support 
structures and support equipment of 
the categories listed in the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding associated with 
such missiles and launchers, shall be 
eliminated. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Each Party shall eliminate all its short- 
er-range missiles and launchers of such mis- 
siles, and all support equipment of the cate- 
gories listed in the Memorandum of Under- 
standing associated with such missiles and 
launchers, so that no later than 18 months 
after entry into force of this Treaty and 
thereafter no such missiles, launchers or 
support equipment shall be possessed by 
either Party. 

2. No later than 90 days after entry into 
force of this Treaty, each Party shall com- 
plete the removal of all its deployed short- 
er-range missiles and deployed and non-de- 
ployed launchers of such missiles to elimina- 
tion facilities and shall retain them at those 
locations until they are eliminated in ac- 
cordance with the procedures set forth in 
the Protocol on Elimination. No later than 
12 months after entry into force of this 
Treaty, each Party shall complete the re- 
moval of all its non-deployed shorter-range 
missiles to elimination facilities and shall 
retain them at those locations until they are 
eliminated in accordance with the proce- 
dures set forth in the Protocol on Elimina- 
tion. 

3. Shorter-range missiles and launchers of 
such missiles shall not be located at the 
same elimination facility. Such facilities 
shall be separated by no less than 1000 kilo- 
meters. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. Upon entry into force of this Treaty 
and thereafter, neither Party shall: 

(a) produce or flight-test any intermedi- 
ate-range missiles or produce any stages 
of such missiles or any launchers of 
such missiles; or 

(b) produce, flight-test or launch any 
shorter-range missiles or produce any 
stages of such missiles or any launchers 
of such missiles. 

2. Notwithstanding paragraph 1 of this 
Article, each Party shall have the right to 
produce a type of GLBM not limited by this 
Treaty which uses a stage which is outward- 
ly similar to, but not interchangeable with, 
a stage of an existing type of intermediate- 
range GLBM kaving more than one stage, 
providing that that Party does not produce 
any other stage which is outwardly similar 
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to, but not interchangeable with, any other 
stage of an existing type of intermediate- 
range GLBM. 


ARTICLE VII 


For the purposes of this Treaty: 

1. If a ballistic missile or a cruise missile 
has been flight-tested or deployed for 
weapon delivery, all missiles of that type 
shall be considered to be weapon-delivery 
vehicles. 

2. If a GLBM or GLCM is an intermedi- 
ate-range missile, all GLBMs or GLCMs of 
that type shall be considered to be interme- 
diate-range missiles. If a GLBM or GLCM is 
a shorter-range missile, all GLBMs or 
GLCMs of that type shall be considered to 
be shorter-range missiles. 

3. If a GLBM is of a type developed and 
tested solely to intercept and counter ob- 
jects not located on the surface of the earth, 
it shall not be considered to be a missile to 
which the limitations of this Treaty apply. 

4. The range capability of a GLBM not 
listed in Article III of this Treaty shall be 
considered to be the maximum range to 
which it has been tested. The range capabil- 
ity of a GLCM not listed in Article III of 
this Treaty shall be considered to be the 
maximum distance which can be covered 
by the missile in its standard design mode 
flying until fuel exhaustion, determined by 
projecting its flight path onto the earth’s 
sphere from the point of launch to the 
point of impact. GLBMs or GLCMs that 
have a range capability equal to or in excess 
of 500 kilometers but not in excess of 1000 
kilometers shall be considered to be short- 
er-range missiles. GLBMs or GLCMs that 
have a range capability in excess of 1000 
kilometers but not in excess of 500 kilome- 
ters shall be considered to be intermediate- 
range missiles. 

5. The maximum number of warheads an 
existing type of intermediate-range missile 
or shorter-range missile carries shall be con- 
sidered to be the number listed for missiles 
of that type in the Memorandum of Under- 
standing. 

6. Each GLBM or GLCM shall be consid- 
ered to carry the maximum number of war- 
heads listed for a GLBM or GLCM of that 
type in the Memorandum of Understand- 
ing. 
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7. If a launcher has been tested for 
launching a GLBM or a GLCM, all launch- 
ers of that type shall be considered to have 
been tested for launching GLBMs or 
GLCMs. 

8. If a launcher has contained or launched 
a particular type of GLBM or GLCM, all 
launchers of that type shall be considered to 
be launchers of that type of GLBM or 
GLCM. 

9. The number of missiles each launcher 
of an existing type of intermediate-range 
missile or shorter-range missile shall be con- 
sidered to be capable of carrying or con- 
taining at one time is the number listed for 
launchers of missiles of that type in the 
Memorandum of Understanding. 

10. Except in the case of elimination in 
accordance with the procedures set forth in 
the Protocol on Elimination, the following 
shall apply: 

(a) for GLBMs which are stored or moved 
in separate stages, the longest stage of 
an intermediate-range or shorter-range 
GLBM shall be counted as a complete 
missile; 

(b) for GLBMs which are not stored or 
moved in separate stages, a canister of 
the type used in the launch of an inter- 
mediate-range GLBM, unless a Party 
proves to the satisfaction of the other 
Party that it does not contain such a 
missile, or an assembled intermediate- 
range or shorter-range GLBM, shall be 
counted as a complete missile; and 

(c) for GLCMs, the airframe of an inter- 
mediate-range or shorter-range GLCM 
shall be counted as a complete missile. 

11. A ballistic missile which is not a mis- 
sile to be used in a ground-based mode shall 
not be considered to be a GLBM if it is test- 
launched at a test site from a fixed land- 
based launcher which is used solely for test 
purposes and which is distinguishable from 
GLBM launchers. A cruise missile which is 
not a missile to be used in a ground-based 
mode shall not be considered to be a 
GLCM if it is test-launched at a test site 
from a fixed land-based launcher which is 
used solely for test purposes and which is 
distinguishable from GLCM launchers. 

12. Each Party shall have the right to 
produce and use for booster systems, which 
might otherwise be considered to be inter- 
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mediate-range or shorter-range missiles, 
only existing types of booster stages for such 
booster systems. Launches of such booster 
systems shall not be considered to be flight- 
testing of intermediate-range or shorter- 
range missiles provided that: 

(a) stages used in such booster systems are 
different from stages used in those mis- 
siles listed as existing types of interme- 
diate-range or shorter-range missiles in 
Article III of this Treaty; 

(b) such booster systems are used only for 
research and development purposes to 
test objects other than the booster sys- 
tems themselves; 

(c) the aggregate number of launchers for 
such booster systems shall not exceed 
35 for each Party at any one time; and 

(d) the launchers for such booster systems 
are fixed, emplaced above ground and 
located only at research and develop- 
ment launch sites which are specified 
in the Memorandum of Understanding. 

Research and development launch sites 
shall not be subject to inspection pursuant 
to Article XI of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. All intermediate-range missiles and 
launchers of such missiles shall be located in 
deployment areas, at missile support facili- 
ties or shall be in transit. Intermediate- 
range missiles or launchers of such missiles 
shall not be located elsewhere. 

2. Stages of intermediate-range missiles 
shall be located in deployment areas, at 
missile support facilities or moving between 
deployment areas, between missile support 
facilities or between missile support facili- 
ties and deployment areas. 

3. Until their removal to elimination fa- 
cilities as required by paragraph 2 of Article 
V of this Treaty, all shorter-range missiles 
and launchers of such missiles shall be locat- 
ed at missile operating bases, at missile sup- 
port facilities or shall be in transit. Shorter- 
range missiles or launchers of such missiles 
shall not be located elsewhere. 

4. Transit of a missile or launcher subject 
to the provisions of this Treaty shall be 
completed within 25 days. 

5. All deployment areas, missile operating 
bases and missile support facilities are speci- 
fied in the Memorandum of Understanding 
or in subsequent updates of data pursuant 


to paragraphs 3, 5(a) or 5(b) of Article IX of 
this Treaty. Neither Party shall increase the 
number of, or change the location or 
boundaries of, deployment areas, rnissile op- 
erating bases or missile support facilities, 
except for elimination facilities, from those 
set forth in the Memorandum of Under- 
standing. A missile support facility shall not 
be considered to be part of a deployment 
area even though it may be located within 
the geographic boundaries of a deployment 
area. 

6. Beginning 30 days after entry into 
force of this Treaty, neither Party shall 
locate intermediate-range or shorter-range 
missiles, including stages of such missiles, or 
launchers of such missiles at missile produc- 
tion facilities, launcher production facilities 
or test ranges listed in the Memorandum of 
Understanding. 

7. Neither Party shall locate any interme- 
diate-range or shorter-range missiles at 
training facilities. 

8. A non-deployed intermediate-range or 
shorter-range missile shall not be carried on 
or contained within a launcher of such a 
type of missile, except as required for main- 
tenance conducted at repair facilities or for 
elimination by means of launching conduct- 
ed at elimination facilities. 

9. Training missiles and training launch- 
ers for intermediate-range or shorter-range 
missiles shall be subject to the same loca- 
tional restrictions as are set forth for inter- 
mediate-range and shorter-range missiles 
and launchers of such missiles in paragraph 
1 and 3 of this Article. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. The Memorandum of Understanding 
contains categories of data relevant to obli- 
gations undertaken with regard to this 
Treaty and lists all intermediate-range and 
shorter-range missiles, launchers of such 
missiles, and support structures and support 
equipment associated with such missiles and 
launchers, possessed by the Parties as of No- 
vember 1, 1987. Updates of that data and 
notifications required by this Article shall 
be provided according to the categories of 
data contained in the Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding. 

2. The Parties shall update that data and 
provide the notifications required by this 
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Treaty through the Nuclear Risk Reduction 
Centers, established pursuant to the Agree- 
ment Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics on the Establishment of Nuclear Risk 
Reduction Centers of September 15, 1987. 

3. No later than 30 days after entry into 
force of this Treaty, each Party shall pro- 
vide the other Party with updated data, as 
of the date of entry into force of this 
Treaty, for all categories of data contained 
in the Memorandum of Understanding. 

4. No later than 30 days after the end of 
each six-month interval following the entry 
into force of this Treaty, each Party shall 
provide updated data for all categories of 
data contained in the Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding by informing the other Party of 
all changes, completed and in process, in 
that data, which have occurred during the 
six-month interval since the preceding data 
exchange, and the net effect of those 
changes. 

5. Upon entry into force of this Treaty 
and thereafter, each Party shall provide the 
following notifications to the other Party: 

(a) notification, no less than 30 days in 
advance, of the scheduled date of the 
elimination of a specific deployment 
area, missile operating base or missile 
support facility; 

(b) notification, no less than 30 days in 
advance, of changes in the number or 
location of elimination facilities, includ- 
ing the location and scheduled date of 
each change; 

(c) notification, except with respect to 
launches of intermediate-range missiles 
for the purpose of their elimination, no 
less than 30 days in advance, of the 
scheduled date of the initiation of the 
elimination of intermediate-range and 
shorter-range missiles, and stages of 
such missiles, and launchers of such 
missiles and support structures and sup- 
port equipment associated with such 
missiles and launchers, including: 

(i) the number and type of items of 
missile systems to be eliminated; 

(ii) the elimination site; 

(iii) for intermediate-range missiles, the 
location from which such missiles, 
launchers of such missiles and sup- 
port equipment associated with such 


missiles and launchers are moved to 
the elimination facility; and 

(iv) except in the case of support struc- 
tures, the point of entry to be used 
by an inspection team conducting an 
inspection pursuant to paragraph 7 of 
Article XI of this Treaty and the esti- 
mated time of departure of an in- 
spection team from the point of 
entry to the elimination facility; 

(d) notification, no less than ten days in 
advance, of the scheduled date of the 
launch, or the scheduled date of the 
initiation of a series of launches, of in- 
termediate-range missiles for the pur- 
pose of their elimination, including: 

(i) the type of missiles to be eliminated; 

(ii) the location of the launch, or, if 
elimination is by a series of launches, 
the location of such launches and the 
number of launches in the series; 

(iii) the point of entry to be used by an 
inspection team conducting an in- 
spection pursuant to paragraph 7 of 
Article XI of this Treaty; and 

(iv) the estimated time of departure of 
an inspection team from the point of 
entry to the elimination facility; 

(e) notification, no later than 48 hours 
after they occur, of changes in the 
number of intermediate-range and 
shorter-range missiles, launchers of 
such missiles and support structures 
and support equipment associated with 
such missiles and launchers resulting 
from elimination as described in the 
Protocol on Elimination, including: 

(i) the number and type of items of a 
missile system which were eliminat- 
ed; and 

(ii) the date and location of such elimi- 
nation; and 

(f) notification of transit of intermediate- 
range or shorter-range missiles or 
launchers of such missiles, or the move- 
ment of training missiles or training 
launchers for such intermediate-range 
and shorter-range missiles, no later 
than 48 hours after it has been com- 
pleted, including: 

(i) the number of missiles or launchers; 

(ii) the points, dates and times of depar- 
ture and arrival; 

(iii) the mode of transport; and 
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(iv) the location and time at that loca- 
tion at least once every four days 
during the period of transit. 

6. Upon entry into force of this Treaty 
and thereafter, each Party shall notify the 
other Party, no less than ten days in ad- 
vance, of the scheduled date and location of 
the launch of a research and development 
booster system as described in paragraph 12 
of Article VII of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE X 


1. Each Party shall eliminate its interme- 
diate-range and shorter-range missiles and 
launchers of such missiles and support struc- 
tures and support equipment associated 
with such missiles and launchers in accord- 
ance with the procedures set forth in the 
Protocol on Elimination. 

2. Verification by on-site inspection of the 
elimination of items of missile systems spec- 
ified in the Protocol on Elimination shall be 
carried out in accordance with Article XI of 
this Treaty, the Protocol on Elimination and 
the Protocol on Inspection. 

3. When a Party removes its intermedi- 
ate-range missiles, launchers of such missiles 
and support equipment associated with 
such missiles and launchers from deploy- 
ment areas to elimination facilities for the 
purpose of their elimination, it shall do so in 
complete deployed organizational units. For 
the United States of America, these units 
shall be Pershing II batteries and BGM- 
109G flights. For the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, these units shall be SS-20 
regiments composed of two or three battal- 
ions. 

4. Elimination of intermediate-range and 
shorter-range missiles and launchers of such 
missiles and support equipment associated 
with such missiles and launchers shall be 
carried out at the facilities that are specified 
in the Memorandum of Understanding or 
notified in accordance with paragraph 5(b) 
of Article IX of this Treaty, unless eliminat- 
ed in accordance with Sections IV or V of 
the Protocol on Elimination. Support struc- 
tures, associated with the missiles and 
launchers subject to this Treaty, that are 
subject to elimination shall be eliminated in 
situ. 

5. Each Party shall have the right, during 
the first six months after entry into force of 
this Treaty, to eliminate by means of 


launching no more than 100 of its interme- 
diate-range missiles. 

6. Intermediate-range and shorter-range 
missiles which have been tested prior to 
entry into force of this Treaty, but never 
deployed, and which are not existing types 
of intermediate-range or shorter-range mis- 
siles listed in Article III of this Treaty, and 
launchers of such missiles, shall be eliminat- 
ed within six months after entry into force 
of this Treaty in accordance with the proce- 
dures set forth in the Protocol on Elimina- 
tion. Such missiles are: 

(a) for the United States of America, mis- 
siles of the type designated by the 
United States of America as the Per- 
shing IB, which is known to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics by the 
same designation; and 

(b) for the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, missiles of the type designated 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics as the RK-55, which is known to 
the United States of America as the 
SSC-X-4. 

7. Intermediate-range and shorter-range 
missiles and launchers of such missiles and 
support structures and support equipment 
associated with such missiles and launchers 
shall be considered to be eliminated after 
completion of the procedures set forth in 
the Protocol on Elimination and upon the 
notification provided for in paragraph Ke) 
of Article IX of this Treaty. 

8. Each Party shall eliminate its deploy- 
ment areas, missile operating bases and mis- 
sile support facilities. A Party shall notify 
the other Party pursuant to paragraph Ka) 
of Article IX of this Treaty once the condi- 
tions set forth below are fulfilled: 

(a) all intermediate-range and _ shorter- 
range missiles, launchers of such mis- 
siles and support equipment associated 
with such missiles and launchers locat- 
ed there have been removed; 

(b) all support structures associated with 
such missiles and launchers located 
there have been eliminated; and 

(c) all activity related to production, 
flight-testing, training, repair, storage 
or deployment of such missiles and 
launchers has ceased there. 

Such deployment areas, missile operating 
bases and missile support facilities shall be 
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considered to be eliminated either when 
they have been inspected pursuant to para- 
graph 4 of Article XI of this Treaty or when 
60 days have elapsed since the date of the 
scheduled elimination which was notified 
pursuant to paragraph 5(a) of Article IX of 
this Treaty. A deployment area, missile op- 
erating base or missile support facility listed 
in the Memorandum of Understanding that 
met the above conditions prior to entry into 
force of this Treaty, and is not included in 
the initial data exchange pursuant to para- 
graph 3 of Article IX of this Treaty, shall be 
considered to be eliminated. 

9. If a Party intends to convert a missile 
operating base listed in the Memorandum 
of Understanding for use as a base associat- 
ed with GLBM or GLCM systems not sub- 
ject to this Treaty, then that Party shall 
notify the other Party, no less than 30 days 
in advance of the scheduled date of the 
initiation of the conversion, of the sched- 
uled date and the purpose for which the 
base will be converted. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. For the purpose of ensuring verifica- 
tion of compliance with the provisions of 
this Treaty, each Party shall have the right 
to conduct on-site inspections. The Parties 
shall implement on-site inspections in ac- 
cordance with this Article, the Protocol on 
Inspection and the Protocol on Elimination. 

2. Each Party shall have the right to con- 
duct inspections provided for by this Article 
both within the territory of the other Party 
and within the territories of basing coun- 
tries. 

3. Beginning 30 days after entry into 
force of this Treaty, each Party shall have 
the right to conduct inspections at all mis- 
sile operating bases and missile support fa- 
cilities specified in the Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding other than missile production 
facilities, and at all elimination facilities in- 
cluded in the initial data update required 
by paragraph 3 of Article IX of this Treaty. 
These inspections shall be completed no 
later than 90 days after entry into force of 
this Treaty. The purpose of these inspec- 
tions shall be to verify the number of mis- 
siles, launchers, support structures and sup- 
port equipment and other data, as of the 
date of entry into force of this Treaty, pro- 
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vided pursuant to paragraph 3 of Article IX 
of this Treaty. 

4. Each Party shall have the right to con- 
duct inspections to verify the elimination, 
notified pursuant to paragraph Xa) of Arti- 
cle IX of this Treaty, of missile operating 
bases and missile support facilities other 
than missile production facilities, which are 
thus no longer subject to inspections pursu- 
ant to paragraph 5(a) of this Article. Such an 
inspection shall be carried out within 60 
days after the scheduled date of the elimi- 
nation of that facility. If a Party conducts an 
inspection at a particular facility pursuant 
to paragraph 3 of this Article after the 
scheduled date of the elimination of that 
facility, then no additional inspection of 
that facility pursuant to this paragraph shall 
be permitted. 

5. Each Party shall have the right to con- 
duct inspections pursuant to this paragraph 
for 13 years after entry into force of this 
Treaty. Each Party shail have the right to 
conduct 20 such inspections per calendar 
year during the first three years after entry 
into force of this Treaty, 15 such inspections 
per calendar year during the subsequent 
five years, and ten such inspections per cal- 
endar year during the last five years. Nei- 
ther Party shall use more than half of its 
total number of these inspections per calen- 
dar year within the territory of any one 
basing country. Each Party shall have the 
right to conduct: 

(a) inspections, beginning 90 days after 
entry into force of this Treaty, of mis- 
sile operating bases and missile support 
facilities other than elimination facili- 
ties and missile production facilities, to 
ascertain, according to the categories of 
data specified in the Memorandum of 
Understanding, the numbers of missiles, 
launchers, support structures and sup- 
port equipment located at each missile 
operating base or missile support facili- 
ty at the time of the inspection; and 

(b) inspections of former missile operating 
bases and former missile support facili- 
ties eliminated pursuant to paragraph 8 
of Article X of this Treaty other than 
former missile production facilities. 

6. Beginning 30 days after entry into 

force of this Treaty, each Party shall have 
the right, for 13 years after entry into force 
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of this Treaty, to inspect by means of con- 
tinuous monitoring: 

(a) the portals of any facility of the other 
Party at which the final assembly of a 
GLBM using stages, any of which is 
outwardly similar to a stage of a solid- 
propellant GLBM listed in Article III of 
this Treaty, is accomplished; or 

(b) if a Party has no such facility, the 
portals of an agreed former missile pro- 
duction facility at which existing types 
of intermediate-range or shorter-range 
GLBMs were produced. 

The Party whose facility is to be inspected 
pursuant to this paragraph shall ensure that 
the other Party is able to establish a perma- 
nent continuous monitoring system at that 
facility within six month after entry into 
force of this Treaty or within six months of 
initiation of the process of final assembly 
described in subparagraph (a). If, after the 
end of the second year after entry into 
force of this Treaty, neither Party conducts 
the process of final assembly described in 
subparagraph (a) for a period of 12 consecu- 
tive months, then neither Party shall have 
the right to inspect by means of continuous 
monitoring any missile production facility of 
the other Party unless the process of final 
assembly as described in subparagraph (a) is 
initiated again. Upon entry into force of this 
Treaty, the facilities to be inspected by con- 
tinuous monitoring shall be: in accordance 
with subparagraph (b), for the United States 
of America, Hercules Plant Number 1, at 
Magna, Utah; in accordance with subpara- 
graph (a), for the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Votkinsk Machine Building 
Plant, Udmurt Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Russian Soviet Federative Social- 
ist Republic. 

7. Each Party shall conduct inspections of 
the process of elimination, including elimi- 
nation of intermediate-range missiles by 
means of launching, of intermediate-range 
and shorter-range missiles and launchers of 
such missiles and support equipment associ- 
ated with such missiles and launchers car- 
ried out at elimination facilities in accord- 
ance with Article X of this Treaty and the 
Protocol on Elimination. Inspectors con- 
ducting inspections provided for in this 
paragraph shall determine that the process- 
es specified for the elimination of the mis- 


siles, launchers and support equipment 
have been completed. 

8. Each Party shall have the right to con- 
duct inspections to confirm the completion 
of the process of elimination of intermedi- 
ate-range and shorter-range missiles and 
launchers of such missiles and support 
equipment associated with such missiles and 
launchers eliminated pursuant to Section V 
of the Protocol on Elimination, and of train- 
ing missiles, training missile stages, training 
launch canisters and training launchers 
eliminated pursuant to Sections II, IV and V 
of the Protocol on Elimination. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. For the purpose of ensuring verifica- 
tion of compliance with the provisions of 
this Treaty, each Party shall use national 
technical means of verification at its dispos- 
al in a manner consistent with generally 
recognized principles of international law. 

2. Neither Party shall: 

(a) interfere with national technical 
means of verification of the other Party 
operating in accordance with para- 
graph 1 of this Article; or 

(b) use concealment measures which 
impede verification of compliance with 
the provisions of this Treaty by national 
technical means of verification carried 
out in accordance with paragraph 1 of 
this Article. This obligation does not 
apply to cover or concealment prac- 
tices, within a deployment area, associ- 
ated with normal training, maintenance 
and operations, including the use of en- 
vironmental shelters to protect missiles 
and launchers. 

3. To enhance observation by national 
technical means of verification, each Party 
shall have the right until a treaty between 
the Parties reducing and limiting strategic 
offensive arms enters into force, but in any 
event for no more than three years after 
entry into force of this Treaty, to request 
the implementation of cooperative meas- 
ures at deployment bases for road-mobile 
GLBMs with a range capability in excess of 
5500 kilometers, which are not former mis- 
sile operating bases eliminated pursuant to 
paragraph 8 of Article X of this Treaty. The 
Party making such a request shall inform 
the other Party of the deployment base at 
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which cooperative measures shall be imple- 
mented. The Party whose base is to be ob- 
served shall carry out the’ following cooper- 
ative measures: 

(a) no later than six hours after such a 
request, the Party shall have opened 
the roofs of all fixed structures for 
launchers located at the base, removed 
completely all missiles on launchers 
from such fixed structures for launchers 
and displayed such missiles on launch- 
ers in the open without using conceal- 
ment measures; and 

(b) the Party shall leave the roofs open 
and the missiles on launchers in place 
until twelve hours have elapsed from 
the time of the receipt of a request for 
such an observation. 

Each Party shall have the right to make six 
such requests per calendar year. Only one 
deployment base shall be subject to these 
cooperative measures at any one time. 


ARTICLE XIII 


1. To promote the objectives and imple- 
mentation of the provisions of this Treaty, 
the Parties hereby establish the Special Ver- 
ification Commission. The Parties agree 
that, if either Party so requests, they shall 
meet within the framework of the Special 
Verification Commission to: 

(a) resolve questions relating to compli- 

ance with the obligations assumed; and 

(b) agree upon such measures as may be 
necessary to improve the viability and 
effectiveness of this Treaty. 

2. The Parties shall use the Nuclear Risk 
Reduction Centers, which provide for con- 
tinuous communication between the Par- 
ties, to: 

(a) exchange data and provide notifica- 
tions as required by paragraphs 3, 4, 5 
and 6 of Article IX of this Treaty and 
the Protocol on Elimination; 

(b) provide and receive the information 
required by paragraph 9 of Article X of 
this Treaty; 

(c) provide and receive notifications of in- 
spections as required by Article XI of 
this Treaty and the Protocol on Inspec- 
tion; and 

(d) provide and receive requests for coop- 
erative measures as provided for in 
paragraph 3 of Article XII of this 
Treaty. 
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ARTICLE XIV 


The Parties shall comply with this Treaty 
and shall not assume any international obli- 
gations or undertakings which would con- 
flict with its provisions. 


ARTICLE XV 


1. This Treaty shall be of unlimited dura- 
tion. 

2. Each Party shall, in exercising its na- 
tional sovereignty, have the right to with- 
draw from this Treaty if it decides that ex- 
traordinary events related to the subject 
matter of this Treaty have jeopardized its 
supreme interests. It shall give notice of its 
decision to withdraw to the other Party six 
months prior to withdrawal from this 
Treaty. Such notice shall include a state- 
ment of the extraordinary events the notify- 
ing Party regards as having jeopardized its 
supreme interests. 


ARTICLE XVI 


Each Party may propose amendments to 
this Treaty. Agreed amendments shall enter 
into force in accordance with the proce- 
dures set forth in Article XVII governing 
the entry into force of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1. This Treaty, including the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding and Protocols, which 
form an integral part thereof, shall be sub- 
ject to ratification in accordance with the 
constitutional procedures of each Party. 
This Treaty shall enter into force on the 
date of the exchange of instruments of rati- 
fication. 

2. This Treaty shall be registered pursu- 
ant to Article 102 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Done at Washington on December 8, 
1987, in two copies, each in the English and 
Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 


For the United States of America: 


Ronald Reagan 


President of the United States of 
America 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
M. Gorbachev 


General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU 
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PROTOCOL ON PROCEDURES GOVERNING 
THE ELIMINATION OF THE MISSILE Sys- 
TEMS SUBJECT TO THE TREATY BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ON 
THE ELIMINATION OF THEIR INTERMEDI- 
ATE-RANGE AND SHORTER-RANGE MISSILES 


Pursuant to and in implementation of the 
Treaty Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics on the Elimination of Their Intermedi- 
ate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles of 
December 8, 1987, hereinafter referred to 
as the Treaty, the Parties hereby agree 
upon procedures governing the elimination 
of the missile systems subject to the Treaty. 


I. Items of Missile Systems Subject to 
Elimination 


The specific items for each type of missile 
system to be eliminated are: 
1. For the United States of America: 
Pershing II: missile, launcher and launch 
pad shelter; 
BGM-109G: missile, launch canister and 
launcher; 
Pershing IA: missile and launcher; and 
Pershing IB: missile. 
2. For the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 
SS-20: missile, launch canister, launcher, 


missile transporter vehicle and fixed 
structure for a launcher; 
SS-4: missile, missile transporter vehicle, 


missile erector, launch stand and pro- 
pellant tanks; 


SS-5: missile; 

SSC-X-4: missile, 
launcher; 

SS-12: missile, launcher and missile trans- 
porter vehicle; and 


SS-23: missile, launcher and missile trans- 
porter vehicle. 


launch canister and 


3. For both Parties, all training missiles, 
training missile stages, training launch can- 
isters and training launchers shall be subject 
to elimination. 


4. For both Parties, all stages of interme- 
diate-range and shorter-range GLBMs shall 
be subject to elimination. 


5. For both Parties, all front sections of 
deployed intermediate-range and shorter- 
range missiles shall be subject to elimina- 
tion. 


II. Procedures for Elimination at 
Elimination Facilities 

1. In order to ensure the reliable determi- 
nation of the type and number of missiles, 
missile stages, front sections, launch canis- 
ters, launchers, missile transporter vehicles, 
missile erectors and launch stands, as well 
as training missiles, training missile stages, 
training launch canisters and _ training 
launchers, indicated in Section I of this Pro- 
tocol, being eliminated at elimination facili- 
ties, and to preclude the possibility of resto- 
ration of such items for purposes inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of the Treaty, the 
Parties shall fulfill the requirements below. 

2. The conduct of the elimination proce- 
dures for the items of missile systems listed 
in paragraph 1 of this Section, except for 
training missiles, training missile stages, 
training launch canisters and training 
launchers, shall be subject to on-site inspec- 
tion in accordance with Article XI of the of 
the Treaty and the Protocol on Inspection. 
The Parties shall have the right to conduct 
on-site inspections to confirm the comple- 
tion of the elimination procedures set forth 
in paragraph 11 of this Section for training 
missiles, training missile stages, training 
launch canisters and training launchers. The 
Party possessing such a training missile, 
training missile stage, training launch canis- 
ter or training launcher shall inform the 
other Party of the name and coordinates of 
the elimination facility at which the on-site 
inspection may be conducted as well as the 
date on which it may be conducted. Such 
information shall be provided no less than 
30 days in advance of that date. 

3. Prior to a missile’s arrival at the elimi- 
nation facility, its nuclear warhead device 
and guidance elements may be removed. 

4. Each Party shall select the particular 
technological means necessary to imple- 
ment the procedures required in para- 
graphs 10 and 11 of this Section and to 
allow for on-site inspection of the conduct 
of the elimination procedures required in 
paragraph 10 of this Section in accordance 
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with Article XI of the Treaty, this Protocol 
and the Protocol on Inspection. 

5. The initiation of the elimination of the 
items of missile systems subject to this Sec- 
tion shall be considered to be the com- 
mencement of the procedures set forth in 
paragraph 10 or 11 of this Section. 

6. Immediately prior to the initiation of 
the elimination procedures set forth in 
paragraph 10 of this Section, an inspector 
from the Party receiving the pertinent noti- 
fication required by paragraph 5(c) of Arti- 
cle IX of the Treaty shall confirm and 
record the type and number of items of 
missile systems, listed in paragraph 1 of this 
Section, which are to be eliminated. If the 
inspecting Party deems it necessary, this 
shall include a visual inspection of the con- 
tents of launch canisters. 

7. A missile stage being eliminated by 
burning in accordance with the procedures 
set forth in paragraph 10 of this Section 
shall not be instrumented for data collec- 
tion. Prior to the initiation of the elimina- 
tion procedures set forth in paragraph 10 of 
this Section, an inspector from the inspect- 
ing Party shall confirm that such missile 
stages are not instrumented for data collec- 
tion. Those missile stages shall be subject to 
continuous observation by such an inspector 
from the time of that inspection until the 
burning is completed. 

8. The completion of the elimination pro- 
cedures set forth in this Section, except 
those for training missiles, training missile 
stages, training launch canisters and train- 
ing launchers, along with the type and 
number of items of missile systems for 
which those procedures have been complet- 
ed, shall be confirmed in writing by the 
representative of the Party carrying out the 
elimination and by the inspection team 
leader of the other Party. The elimination 
of a training missile, training missile stage, 
training launch canister or training launch- 
er shall be considered to have been com- 
pleted upon completion of the procedures 
set forth in paragraph 11 of this Section and 
notification as required by paragraph 5(e) of 
Article IX of the Treaty following the date 
specified pursuant to paragraph 2 of this 
Section. 

9. The Parties agree that all United States 
and Soviet intermediate-range and shorter- 
range missiles and their associated reentry 
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vehicles shall be eliminated within an 
agreed overall period of elimination. It is 
further agreed that all such missiles shall, in 
fact, be eliminated fifteen days prior to the 
end of the overall period of elimination. 
During the last fifteen days, a Party shall 
withdraw to its national territory reentry 
vehicles which, by unilateral decision, have 
been released from existing programs of co- 
operation and eliminate them during the 
same timeframe in accordance with the 
procedures set forth in this Section. 

10. The specific procedures for the elimi- 
nation of the items of missile systems listed 
in paragraph 1 of this Section shall be as 
follows, unless the Parties agree upon differ- 
ent procedures to achieve the same result 
as the procedures identified in this para- 
graph: 

For the Pershing II: 

Missile: 

(a) missile stages shall be eliminated by 

explosive demolition or burning; 

(b) solid fuel, rocket nozzles and motor 
cases not destroyed in this process shall 
be burned, crushed, flattened or de- 
stroyed by explosion; and 

(c) front section, minus nuclear warhead 
device and guidance elements, shall be 
crushed or flattened. 


Launcher: 

(a) erector-launcher mechanism shall be 
removed from launcher chassis; 

(b) all components of erector-launcher 
mechanism shall be cut at locations that 
are not assembly joints into two pieces 
of approximately equal size; 

(c) missile launch support equipment, in- 
cluding external instrumentation com- 
partments, shall be removed from 
launcher chassis; and 

(d) launcher chassis shall be cut at a loca- 
tion that is not an assembly joint into 
two pieces of approximately equal size. 


For the BGM-109G: 
Missile: 
(a) missile airframe shall be cut longitudi- 
nally into two pieces; 
(b) wings and tail section shall be severed 
from missile airframe at locations that 
are not assembly joints; and 
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(c) front section, minus nuclear warhead 
device and guidance elements, shall be 
crushed or flattened. 

Launch Canister: launch canister shall be 
crushed, flattened, cut into two pieces of 
approximately equal size or destroyed by 
explosion. 

Launcher: 

(a) erector-launcher mechanism shall be 

removed from launcher chassis; 

(b) all components of erector-launcher 
mechanism shall be cut at locations that 
are not assembly joints into two pieces 
of approximately equal size; 

(c) missile launch support equipment, in- 
cluding external instrumentation com- 
partments, shall be removed from 
launcher chassis; and 

(d) launcher chassis shall be cut at a loca- 
tion that is not an assembly joint into 
two pieces of approximately equal size. 

For the Pershing IA: 

Missile: 

(a) missile stages shall be eliminated by 
explosive demolition or burning; 

(b) solid fuel, rocket nozzles and motor 
cases not destroyed in this process shall 
be burned, crushed, flattened or de- 
stroyed by explosion; and 

(c) front section, minus nuclear warhead 
device and guidance elements, shall be 
crushed or flattened. 

Launcher: 

(a) erector-launcher mechanism shall be 
removed from launcher chassis; 

(b) all components of erector-launcher 
mechanism shall be cut at locations that 
are not assembly joints into two pieces 
of approximately equal size; 

(c) missile launch support equipment, in- 
cluding external instrumentation com- 
partments, shall be removed from 
launcher chassis; and 

(d) launcher chassis shall be cut at a loca- 
tion that is not an assembly joint into 
two pieces of approximately equal size. 

For the Pershing IB: 

Missile: 

(a) missile stage shall be eliminated by 
explosive demolition or burning; 

(b) solid fuel, rocket nozzle and motor 
case not destroyed in this process shall 


be burned, crushed, flattened or de- 
stroyed by explosion; and 

(c) front section, minus nuclear warhead 
device and guidance elements, shall be 
crushed or flattened. 

For the SS-20: 

Missile: 

(a) missile shall be eliminated by explosive 
demolition of the missile in its launch 
canister or by burning missile stages; 

(b) solid fuel, rocket nozzles and motor 
cases not destroyed in this process shall 
be burned, crushed, flattened or de- 
stroyed by explosion; and 

(c) front section, including reentry vehi- 
cles, minus nuclear warhead devices, 
and _ instrumentation compartment, 
minus guidance elements, shall be 
crushed or flattened. 


Launch Canister: launch canister shall be 
destroyed by explosive demolition together 
with a missile, or shall be destroyed sepa- 
rately by explosion, cut into two pieces of 
approximately equal size, crushed or flat- 
tened. 


Launcher: 

(a) erector-launcher mechanism shall be 
removed from launcher chassis; 

(b) all components of erector-launcher 
mechanism shall be cut at locations that 
are not assembly joints into two pieces 
of approximately equal size; 

(c) missile launch support equipment, in- 
cluding external instrumentation com- 
partments, shall be removed from 
launcher chassis; 

(d) mountings of erector-launcher mecha- 
nism and launcher leveling supports 
shall be cut off launcher chassis; 

(e) launcher leveling supports shall be cut 
at locations that are not assembly joints 
into two pieces of approximately equal 
size; and 

(f) a portion of the launcher chassis, at 
least 0.78 meters in length, shall be cut 
off aft of the rear axle. 

Missile Transporter Vehicle: 

(a) all mechanisms associated with missile 
loading and mounting shall be removed 
from transporter vehicle chassis; 

(b) all mountings of such mechanisms 
shall be cut off transporter vehicle chas- 
sis; 
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(c) all components of the mechanisms as- 
sociated with missile loading and 
mounting shall be cut at locations that 
are not assembly joints into two pieces 
of approximately equal size; 

(d) external instrumentation compart- 
ments shall be removed from transport- 
er vehicle chassis; 

(e) transporter vehicle leveling supports 
shall be cut off transporter vehicle chas- 
sis and cut at locations that are not as- 
sembly joints into two pieces of ap- 
proximately equal size; and 

(f) a portion of the transporter vehicle 
chassis, at least 0.78 meters in length, 
shall be cut off aft of the rear axle. 

For the SS-4: 

Missile: 

(a) nozzles of propulsion system shall be 
cut off at locations that are not assem- 
bly joints; 

(b) all propellant tanks shall be cut into 
two pieces of approximately equal size; 

(c) instrumentation compartment, minus 
guidance elements, shall be cut into 
two pieces of approximately equal size; 
and 

(d) front section, minus nuclear warhead 
device, shall be crushed or flattened. 


Launch Stand: launch stand components 
shall be cut at locations that are not assem- 
bly joints into two pieces of approximately 
equal size. 

Missile Erector: 

(a) jib, missile erector leveling supports 
and missile erector mechanism shall be 
cut off missile erector at locations that 
are not assembly joints; and 

(b) jib and missile erector leveling sup- 
ports shall be cut into two pieces of 
approximately equal size. 

Missile Transporter Vehicle: mounting 
components for a missile and for a missile’s 
erector mechanism as well as supports for 
erecting a missile onto a launcher shall be 
cut off transporter vehicle at locations that 
are not assembly joints. 


For the SS-5: 
Missile: 
(a) nozzles of propulsion system shall be 


cut off at locations that are not assem- 
bly joints; 
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(b) all propellant tanks shall be cut into 
two pieces of approximately equal size; 
and 

(c) instrumentation compartment, minus 
guidance elements, shall be cut into 
two pieces of approximately equal size. 

For the SSC-X-4: 

Missile: 

(a) missile airframe shall be cut longitudi- 
nally into two pieces; 

(b) wings and tail section shall be severed 
from missile airframe at locations that 
are not assembly joints; and 

(c) front section, minus nuclear warhead 
device and guidance elements, shall be 
crushed or flattened. 


Launch Canister: launch canister shall be 
crushed, flattened, cut into two pieces of 
approximately equal size or destroyed by 
explosion. 

Launcher: 

(a) erector-launcher mechanism shall be 

removed from launcher chassis; 

(b) all components of erector-launcher 
mechanism shall be cut at locations that 
are not assembly joints into two pieces 
of approximately equal size; 

(c) missile launch support equipment, in- 
cluding external instrumentation com- 
partments, shall be removed from 
launcher chassis; 

(d) mountings of erector-launcher mecha- 
nism and launcher leveling supports 
shall be cut off launcher chassis; 

(e) launcher leveling supports shall be cut 
at locations that are not assembly joints 
into two pieces of approximately equal 
size; and 

(f) the launcher chassis shall be severed at 
a location determined by measuring no 
more than 0.70 meters rearward from 
the rear axle. 

For the SS-12: 

Missile: 

(a) missile shall be eliminated by explosive 
demolition or by burning missile stages; 

(b) solid fuel, rocket nozzles and motor 
cases not destroyed in this process shall 
be burned, crushed, flattened or de- 
stroyed by explosion; and 

(c) front section, minus nuclear warhead 
device, and instrumentation compart- 
ment, minus guidance elements, shall 
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be crushed, flattened or destroyed by 
explosive demolition together with a 
missile. 

Launcher: 

(a) erector-launcher mechanism shall be 
removed from launcher chassis; 

(b) all components of erector-launcher 
mechanism shall be cut at locations that 
are not assembly joints into two pieces 
of approximately equal size; 

(c) missile launch support equipment, in- 
cluding external instrumentation com- 
partments, shall be removed from 
launcher chassis; 

(d) mountings of erector-launcher mecha- 
nism and launcher leveling supports 
shall be cut off launcher chassis; 

(e) launcher leveling supports shall be cut 
at locations that are not assembly joints 
into two pieces of approximately equal 
size; and 

(f) a portion of the launcher chassis, at 
least 1.10 meters in length, shall be cut 
off aft of the rear axle. 

Missile Transporter Vehicle: 

(a) all mechanisms associated with missile 
loading and mounting shall be removed 
from transporter vehicle chassis; 

(b) all mountings of such mechanisms 
shall be cut off transporter vehicle chas- 
sis; 

(c) all components of the mechanisms as- 
sociated with missile loading and 
mounting shall be cut at locations that 
are not assembly joints into two pieces 
of approximately equal size; 

(d) external instrumentation compart- 
ments shall be removed from transport- 
er vehicle chassis; 

(e) transporter vehicle leveling supports 
shall be cut off transporter vehicle chas- 
sis and cut at locations that are not as- 
sembly joints into two pieces of ap- 
proximately equal size; and 

(f) a portion of the transporter vehicle 
chassis, at least 1.10 meters in length, 
shall be cut off aft of the rear axle. 


For the SS-23: 

Missile: 

(a) missile shall be eliminated by explosive 
demolition or by burning the missile 
stage; 

(b) solid fuel, rocket nozzle and motor 
case not destroyed in this process shall 


be burned, crushed, flattened or de- 
stroyed by explosion; and 

(c) front section, minus nuclear warhead 
device, and instrumentation compart- 
ment, minus guidance elements, shall 
be crushed, flattened, or destroyed by 
explosive demolition together with a 
missile. 

Launcher: 

(a) erector-launcher mechanism shall be 
removed from launcher body; 

(b) all components of erector-launcher 
mechanism shall be cut at locations that 
are not assembly joints into two pieces 
of approximately equal size; 

(c) missile launch support equipment shall 
be removed from launcher body; 

(d) mountings of erector-launcher mecha- 
nism and launcher leveling supports 
shall be cut off launcher body; 

(e) launcher leveling supports shall be cut 
at locations that are not assembly joints 
into two pieces of approximately equal 
size; 

(f) each environmental cover of the 
launcher body shall be removed and 
cut into two pieces of approximately 
equal size; and 

(g) a portion of the launcher body, at least 
0.85 meters in length, shall be cut off 
aft of the rear axle. 


Missile Transporter Vehicle: 

(a) all mechanisms associated with missile 
loading and mounting shall be removed 
from transporter vehicle body; 

(b) all mountings of such mechanisms 
shall be cut off transporter vehicle 
body; 

(c) all components of mechanisms associ- 
ated with missile loading and mounting 
shall be cut at locations that are not 
assembly joints into two pieces of ap- 
proximately equal size; 

(d) control equipment of the mechanism 
associated with missile loading shall be 
removed from transporter vehicle 
body; 

(e) transporter vehicle leveling supports 
shall be cut off transporter vehicle body 
and cut at locations that are not assem- 
bly joints into two pieces of approxi- 
mately equal size; and 
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(f) a portion of the transporter vehicle 
body, at least 0.85 meters in length, 
shall be cut off aft of the rear axle. 


11. The specific procedures for the elimi- 
nation of the training missiles, training mis- 
sile stages, training launch canisters and 
training launchers indicated in paragraph 1 
of this Section shall be as follows: 


Training Missile and Training Missile 
Stage: training missile and training missile 
stage shall be crushed, flattened, cut into 
two pieces of approximately equal size or 
destroyed by explosion. 

Training Launch Canister: training 
launch canister shall be crushed, flattened, 
cut into two pieces of approximately equal 
size or destroyed by explosion. 

Training Launcher: training launcher 
chassis shall be cut at the same location des- 
ignated in paragraph 10 of this Section for 
launcher of the same type of missile. 


III. Elimination of Missiles by Means of 
Launching 


1. Elimination of missiles by means of 
launching pursuant to paragraph 5 of Arti- 
cle X of the Treaty shall be subject to on- 
site inspection in accordance with para- 
graph 7 of Article XI of the Treaty and the 
Protocol on Inspection. Immediately prior 
to each launch conducted for the purpose 
of elimination, an inspector from the in- 
specting Party shall confirm by visual obser- 
vation the type of missile to be launched. 

2. All missiles being eliminated by means 
of launching shall be launched from desig- 
nated elimination facilities to existing 
impact areas for such missiles. No such mis- 
sile shall be used as a target vehicle for a 
ballistic missile interceptor. 

3. Missiles being eliminated by means of 
launching shall be launched one at a time, 
and no less than six hours shall elapse be- 
tween such launches. 

4. Such launches shall involve ignition of 
all missile stages. Neither Party shall trans- 
mit or recover data from missiles being 
eliminated by means of launching except 
for unencrypted data used for range safety 
purposes. 

5. The completion of the elimination pro- 
cedures set forth in this Section, and the 
type and number of missiles for which those 
procedures have been completed, shall be 
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confirmed in writing by the representative 
of the Party carrying out the elimination 
and by the inspection team leader of the 
other Party. 

6. A missile shall be considered to be 
eliminated by means of launching after 
completion of the procedures set forth in 
this Section and upon notification required 
by paragraph 5(e) of Article IX of the 
Treaty. 


IV. Procedures for Elimination In Situ 


1. Support Structures 

(a) Support structures listed in Section I of 
this Protocol shall be eliminated in situ. 

(b) The initiation of the elimination of 
support structures shall be considered 
to be the commencement of the elimi- 
nation procedures required in para- 
graph 1(d) of this Section. 

(c) The elimination of support structures 
shall be subject to verification by on- 
site inspection in accordance with para- 
graph 4 of Article XI of the Treaty. 

(d) The specific elimination procedures 
for support structures shall be as fol- 
lows: 

(i) the superstructure of the fixed struc- 
ture or shelter shall be dismantled or 
demolished, and removed trom its 
base or foundation; 

(ii) the base or foundation of the fixed 
structure or shelter shall be de- 
stroyed by excavation or explosion; 

(iii) the destroyed base or foundation of 
a fixed structure or shelter shall 
remain visible to national technical 
means of verification for six months 
or until completion of an on-site in- 
spection conducted in accordance 
with Article XI of the Treaty; and 

(iv) upon completion of the above re- 
quirements, the elimination proce- 
dures shall be considered to have 
been completed. 

2. Propellant Tanks for SS-4 Missiles 
Fixed and transportable propellant tanks for 
SS—4 missiles shall be removed from launch 
sites. 

3. Training Missiles, Training Missile 
Stages, Training Launch Canisters and 
Training Launchers 

(a) Training missiles, training missile 
stages, training launch canisters and 
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training launchers not eliminated at 
elimination facilities shall be eliminated 
in situ. 

(b) Training missiles, training missile 
stages, training launch canisters and 
training launchers being eliminated in 
situ shall be eliminated in accordance 
with the specific procedures set forth in 
paragraph 11 of Section II of this Proto- 
col. 

(c) Each Party shall have the right to con- 
duct an on-site inspection to confirm 
the completion of the elimination pro- 
cedures for training missiles, training 
missile stages, training launch canisters 
and training launchers. 

(d) The Party possessing such a training 
missile, training missile stage, training 
launch canister or training launcher 
shall inform the other Party of the 
place-name and coordinates of the loca- 
tion at which the on-site inspection pro- 
vided for in paragraph 3(c) of this Sec- 
tion may be conducted as well as the 
date on which it may be conducted 
Such information shall be provided no 
less than 30 days in advance of that 
date. 

(e) Elimination of a training missile, train- 
ing missile stage, training launch canis- 
ter or training launcher shall be consid- 
ered to have been completed upon the 
completion of the procedures required 
by this paragraph and upon notification 
as required by paragraph 5(e) of Article 
IX of the Treaty following the date 
specified pursuant to paragraph 3(d) of 
this Section. 


(c) In such a case, the other Party shall 
have the right to conduct an inspection 
of the specific point at which the acci- 
dent occurred to provide confidence 
that the item has been eliminated. 


2. Static Display 

(a) The Parties shall have the right to 
eliminate missiles, launch canisters and 
launchers, as well as training missiles, 
training launch canisters and training 
launchers, listed in Section I of this Pro- 
tocol by placing them on static display. 
Each Party shall be limited to a total of 
15 missiles, 15 launch canisters and 15 
launchers on such static display. 

(b) Prior to being placed on static display, 
a missile, launch canister or launcher 
shall be rendered unusable for purposes 
inconsistent with the Treaty. Missile 
propellant shall be removed and erec- 
tor-launcher mechanisms shall be ren- 
dered inoperative. 

(c) The Party possessing a missile, launch 
canister or launcher, as well as a train- 
ing missile, training launch canister or 
training launcher that is to be eliminat- 
ed by placing it on static display shall 
provide the other Party with the place- 
name and coordinates of the location at 
which such a missile, launch canister or 
launcher is to be on static display, as 
well as the location at which the on-site 
inspection provided for in paragraph 
2(d) of this Section, may take place. 

(d) Each Party shall have the right to con- 
duct an on-site inspection of such a mis- 
sile, launch canister or launcher within 
60 days of receipt of the notification 
required in paragraph 2c) of this Sec- 


hte tion. 
¥. Other Supes of Etenineties (e) Elimination of a missile, launch canis- 
1. Loss or Accidental Destruction ter or launcher, as well as a training 


(a) If an item listed in Section I of this missile, training launch canister or 


Protocol is lost or destroyed as a result 
of an accident, the possessing Party 
shall notify the other Party within 48 
hours, as required in paragraph K(e) of 
Article IX of the Treaty, that the item 
has been eliminated. 

(b) Such notification shall include the type 
of the eliminated item, its approximate 
or assumed location and the circum- 
stances related to the loss or accidental 
destruction. 


training launcher, by placing it on static 
display shall be considered to have 
been completed upon completion of 
the procedures required by this para- 
graph and notification as required by 
paragraph 5(e) of Article IX of the 
Treaty. 

This Protocol is an integral part of the 
Treaty. It shall enter into force on the date 
of the entry into force of the Treaty and 
shall remain in force so long as the Treaty 
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remains in force. As provided for in para- 
graph l(b) of Article XIII of the Treaty, the 
Parties may agree upon such measures as 
may be necessary to improve the viability 
and effectiveness of this Protocol. Such 
measures shall not be deemed amendments 
to the Treaty. 

Done at Washington on December 8, 
1987, in two copies, each in the English and 
Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 


For the United States of America: 
Ronald Reagan 


President of the United States of 
America 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
M. Gorbachev 


General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU 


PROTOCOL REGARDING INSPECTIONS RE- 
LATING TO THE TREATY BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ON 
THE ELIMINATION OF THEIR INTERMEDI- 
ATE-RANGE AND SHORTER-RANGE MISSILES 


Pursuant to and in implementation of the 
Treaty Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics on the Elimination of Their Intermedi- 
ate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles of 
December 8, 1987, hereinafter referred to 
as the Treaty, the Parties hereby agree 
upon procedures governing the conduct of 
inspections provided for in Article XI of the 
Treaty. 


I. Definitions 

For the purposes of this Protocol, the 
Treaty, the Memorandum of Understanding 
and the Protocol on Elimination: 

1. The term “inspected Party” means the 
Party to the Treaty whose sites are subject 
to inspection as provided for by Article XI 
of the Treaty. 

2. The term “inspecting Party” means the 
Party to the Treaty carrying out an inspec- 
tion. 

3. The term “inspector” means an indi- 
vidual designated by one of the Parties to 
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carry out inspections and included on that 
Party’s list of inspectors in accordance with 
the provisions of Section III of this Protocol. 

4. The term “inspection team” means the 
group of inspectors assigned by the inspect- 
ing Party to conduct a particular inspection. 

5. The term “inspection site” means an 
area, location or facility at which an inspec- 
tion is carried out. 

6. The term “period of inspection” means 
the period of time from arrival of the in- 
spection team at the inspection site until its 
departure from the inspection site, exclu- 
sive of time spent on any pre- and post- 
inspection procedures. 

7. The term “point of entry” means: 
Washington, D.C., or San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, the United States of America; Brussels 
(National Airport), The Kingdom of Bel- 
gium; Frankfurt (Rhein Main Airbase), The 
Federal Republic of Germany; Rome (Ciam- 
pino), The Republic of Italy; Schiphol, The 
Kingdom of the Netherlands; RAF Green- 
ham Common, The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
Moscow, or Irkutsk, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics; Schkeuditz Airport, the 
German Democratic Republic; and Interna- 
tional Airport Ruzyne, the Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic. 

8. The term “in-country period” means 
the period from the arrival of the inspec- 
tion team at the point of entry until its 
departure from the country through the 
point of entry. 

9. The term “in-country escort” means 
individuals specified by the inspected Party 
to accompany and assist inspectors and air- 
crew members as necessary throughout the 
in-country period. 

10. The term “aircrew member” means 
an individual who performs duties related 
to the operation of an airplane and who is 
included on a Party’s list of aircrew mem- 
bers in accordance with the provisions of 
Section III of this Protocol. 


II. General Obligations 


1. For the purpose of ensuring verifica- 
tion of compliance with the provisions of 
the Treaty, each Party shall facilitate in- 
spection by the other Party pursuant to this 
Protocol. 
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2. Each Party takes note of the assurances 
received from the other Party regarding 
understandings reached between the other 
Party and the basing countries to the effect 
that the basing countries have agreed to the 
conduct of inspections, in accordance with 
the provisions of this Protocol, on their ter- 
ritories. 


III. Pre-Inspection Requirements 


1. Inspections to ensure verification of 
compliance by the Parties with the obliga- 
tions assumed under the Treaty shall be 
carried out by inspectors designated in ac- 
cordance with paragraphs 3 and 4 of this 
Section. 

2. No later than one day after entry into 
force of the Treaty, each Party shall provide 
to the other Party: a list of its proposed 
aircrew members; a list of its proposed in- 
spectors who will carry out inspections pur- 
suant to paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 of Arti- 
cle XI of the Treaty; and a list of its pro- 
posed inspectors who will carry out inspec- 
tion activities pursuant to paragraph 6 of 
Article XI of the Treaty. None of these lists 
shall contain at any time more than 200 
individuals. 

3. Each Party shall review the lists of in- 
spectors and aircrew members proposed by 
the other Party. With respect to an individ- 
ual included on the list of proposed inspec- 
tors who will carry out inspection activities 
pursuant to paragraph 6 of Article XI of the 
Treaty, if such an individual is unacceptable 
to the Party reviewing the list, that Party 
shall, within 20 days, so inform the Party 
providing the list, and the individual shall 
be deemed not accepted and shall be delet- 
ed from the list. With respect to an individ- 
ual on the list of proposed aircrew members 
or the list of proposed inspectors who will 
carry out inspections pursuant to para- 
graphs 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 of Article XI of the 
Treaty, each Party, within 20 days after the 
receipt of such lists, shall inform the other 
Party of its agreement to the designation of 
each inspector and aircrew member pro- 
posed. Inspectors shall be citizens of the 
inspecting Party. 

4. Each Party shall have the right to 
amend its lists of inspectors and aircrew 
members. New inspectors and aircrew 
members shall be designated in the same 


manner as set forth in paragraph 3 of this 
Section with respect to the initial lists. 

5. Within 30 days of receipt of the initial 
lists of inspectors and aircrew members, or 
of subsequent changes thereto, the Party 
receiving such information shall provide, or 
shall ensure the provision of, such visas and 
other documents to each individual to 
whom it has agreed as may be required to 
ensure that each inspector or aircrew 
member may enter and remain in the terri- 
tory of the Party or basing country in which 
an inspection site is located throughout the 
in-country period for the purpose of carry- 
ing out inspection activities in accordance 
with the provisions of this Protocol. Such 
visas and documents shall be valid for a 
period of at least 24 months. 

6. To exercise their functions effectively, 
inspectors and aircrew members shall be 
accorded, throughout the in-country period, 
privileges and immunities in the country of 
the inspection site as set forth in the Annex 
to this Protocol. 

7. Without prejudice to their privileges 
and immunities, inspectors and aircrew 
members shall be obliged to respect the 
laws and regulations of the State on whose 
territory an inspection is carried out and 
shall be obliged not to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of that State. In the event the 
inspected Party determines that an inspec- 
tor or aircrew member of the other Party 
has violated the conditions governing in- 
spection activities set forth in this Protocol, 
or has ever committed a criminal offense on 
the territory of the inspected Party or a 
basing country, or has ever been sentenced 
for committing a criminal offense or ex- 
pelled by the inspected Party or a basing 
country, the inspected Party making such a 
determination shall so notify the inspecting 
Party, which shall immediately strike the 
individual from the lists of inspectors or the 
list of aircrew members. If, at that time, the 
individual is on the territory of the inspect- 
ed Party or a basing country, the inspecting 
Party shall immediately remove that indi- 
vidual from the country. 

8. Within 30 days after entry into force of 
the Treaty, each Party shall inform the 
other Party of the standing diplomatic 
clearance number for airplanes of the Party 
transporting inspectors and equipment nec- 
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essary for inspection into and out of the 
territory of the Party or basing country in 
which an inspection site is located. Aircraft 
routings to and from the designated point 
of entry shall be along established interna- 
tional airways that are agreed upon by the 
Parties as the basis for such diplomatic 
clearance. 


IV. Notifications 


1. Notification of an intention to conduct 
an inspection shall be made through the 
Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers. The re- 
ceipt of this notification shall be acknowl- 
edged through the Nuclear Risk Reduction 
Centers by the inspected Party within one 
hour of its receipt. 

(a) For inspections conducted pursuant to 
paragraphs 3, 4 or 5 of Article XI of the 
Treaty, such notifications shall be made 
no less than 16 hours in advance of the 
estimated time of arrival of the inspec- 
tion team at the point of entry and 
shall include: 

(i) the point of entry; 

(ii) the date and estimated time of ar- 
rival at the point of entry; 

(iii) the date and time when the specifi- 
cation of the inspection site will be 
provided; and 

(iv) the names of inspectors and aircrew 
members. 

(b) For inspections conducted pursuant to 
paragraphs 7 or 8 of Article XI of the 
Treaty, such notifications shall be made 
no less than 72 hours in advance of the 
estimated time of arrival of the inspec- 
tion team at the point of entry and 
shall include: 

(i) the point of entry; 

(ii) the date and estimated time of ar- 
rival at the point of entry; 

(iii) the site to be inspected and the 
type of inspection; and 

(iv) the names of inspectors and aircrew 
members. 

2. The date and time of the specification 
of the inspection site as notified pursuant to 
paragraph l(a) of this Section shall fall 
within the following time intervals: 

(a) for inspections conducted pursuant to 
paragraphs 4 or 5 of Article XI of the 
Treaty, neither less than four hours nor 
more than 24 hours after the estimated 
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date and time of arrival at the point of 
entry; and 

(b) for inspections conducted pursuant to 

paragraph 3 of Article XI of the Treaty, 
neither less than four hours nor more 
than 48 hours after the estimated date 
and time of arrival at the point of 
entry. 

3. The inspecting Party shall provide the 
inspected Party with a flight plan, through 
the Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers, for its 
flight from the last airfield prior to entering 
the airspace of the country in which the 
inspection site is located to the point of 
entry, no less than six hours before the 
scheduled departure time from that airfield. 
Such a plan shall be filed in accordance 
with the procedures of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization applicable to 
civil aircraft. The inspecting Party shall in- 
clude in the remarks section of each flight 
plan the standing diplomatic clearance 
number and the notation: “Inspection air- 
craft. Priority clearance processing re- 
quired.” 

4. No less than three hours prior to the 
scheduled departure of the inspection team 
from the last airfield prior to entering the 
airspace of the country in which the inspec- 
tion is to take place, the inspected Party 
shall ensure that the flight plan filed in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 3 of this Section is 
approved so that the inspection team may 
arrive at the point of entry by the estimat- 
ed arrival time. 

5. Either Party may change the point or 
points of entry to the territories of the 
countries within which its deployment 
areas, missile operating bases or missile sup- 
port facilities are located, by giving notice 
of such change to the other Party. A change 
in a point of entry shall become effective 
five months after receipt of such notifica- 
tion by the other Party. 


V. Activities Beginning Upon Arrival at 
the Point of Entry 

1. The in-country escort and a diplomatic 
aircrew escort accredited to the Govern- 
ment of either the inspected Party or the 
basing country in which the inspection site 
is located shall meet the inspection team 
and aircrew members at the point of entry 
as soon as the airplane of the inspecting 
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Party lands. The number of aircrew mem- 
bers for each airplane shall not exceed ten. 
The in-country escort shall expedite the 
entry of the inspection team and aircrew, 
their baggage, and equipment and supplies 
necessary for inspection, into the country in 
which the inspection site is located. A diplo- 
matic aircrew escort shall have the right to 
accompany and assist aircrew members 
throughout the in-country period. In the 
case of an inspection taking place on the 
territory of a basing country, the in-country 
escort may include representatives of that 
basing country. 

2. An inspector shall be considered to 
have assumed his duties upon arrival at the 
point of entry on the territory of the in- 
spected Party or a basing country, and shall 
be considered to have ceased performing 
those duties when he has left the territory 
of the inspected Party or basing country. 

3. Each Party shall ensure that equip- 
ment and supplies are exempt from all cus- 
toms duties. 

4. Equipment and supplies which the in- 
specting Party brings into the country in 
which an inspection site is located shall be 
subject to examination at the point of entry 
each time they are brought into that coun- 
try. This examination shall be completed 
prior to the departure of the inspection 
team from the point of entry to conduct an 
inspection. Such equipment and supplies 
shall be examined by the in-country escort 
in the presence of the inspection team 
members to ascertain to the satisfaction of 
each Party that the equipment and supplies 
cannot perform functions unconnected with 
the inspection requirements of the Treaty. 
If it is established upon examination that 
the equipment or supplies are unconnected 
with these inspection requirements, then 
they shall not be cleared for use and shall 
be impounded at the point of entry until 
the departure of the inspection team from 
the country where the inspection is con- 
ducted. Storage of the inspecting Party’s 
equipment and supplies at each point of 
entry shall be within tamper-proof contain- 
ers within a secure facility. Access to each 
secure facility shall be controlled by a “dual 
key” system requiring the presence of both 
Parties to gain access to the equipment and 
supplies. 


5. Throughout the in-country period, the 
inspected Party shall previde, or arrange for 
the provision of, meals, lodging, work space, 
transportation and, as necessary, medical 
care for the inspection team and aircrew of 
the inspecting Party. All the costs in con- 
nection with the stay of inspectors carrying 
out inspection activities pursuant to para- 
graph 6 of Article XI of the Treaty, on the 
territory of the inspected Party, including 
meals, services, lodging, work space, trans- 
portation and medical care shall be borne 
by the inspecting Party. 

6. The inspected Party shall provide 
parking, security protection, servicing, and 
fuel for the airplane of the inspecting Party 
at the point of entry. The inspecting Party 
shall bear the cost of such fuel and servic- 
ing. 

7. For inspections conducted on the terri- 
tory of the Parties, the inspection team shall 
enter at the point of entry on the territory 
of the inspected Party that is closest to the 
inspection site. In the case of inspections 
carried out in accordance with paragraphs 
3, 4 or 5 of Article XI of the Treaty, the 
inspection team leader shall, at or before 
the time notified pursuant to paragraph 
1(a\iii) of Section IV of this Protocol, inform 
the inspected Party at the point of entry 
through the in-country escort of the type of 
inspection and the inspection site, by place- 
name and geographic coordinates. 


VI. General Rules for Conducting 
Inspections 

1. Inspectors shall discharge their func- 
tions in accordance with this Protocol. 

2. Inspectors shall not disclose informa- 
tion received during inspections except 
with the express permission of the inspect- 
ing Party. They shall remain bound by this 
obligation after their assignment as inspec- 
tors has ended. 

3. In discharging their functions, inspec- 
tors shall not interfere directly with on- 
going activities at the inspection site and 
shall avoid unnecessarily hampering or de- 
laying the operation of a facility or taking 
actions affecting its safe operation. 

4. Inspections shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the objectives set forth in 
Article XI of the Treaty as applicable for 
the type of inspection specified by the in- 
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specting Party under paragraph 1(b) of Sec- 
tion IV or paragraph 7 of Section V of this 
Protocol. 

5. The in-country escort shall have the 
right to accompany and assist inspectors 
and aircrew members as considered neces- 
sary by the inspected Party throughout the 
in-country period. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Protocol, the movement and 
travel of inspectors and aircrew members 
shall be at the discretion of the in-country 
escort. 

6. Inspectors carrying out inspection ac- 
tivities pursuant to paragraph 6 of Article 
XI of the Treaty shall be allowed to travel 
within 50 kilometers from the inspection 
site with the permission of the in-country 
escort, and as considered necessary by the 
inspected Party, shall be accompanied by 
the in-country escort. Such travel shall be 
taken solely as a leisure activity. 

7. Inspectors shall have the right through- 
out the period of inspection to be in com- 
munication with the embassy of the inspect- 
ing Party located within the territory of the 
country where the inspection is taking 
place using the telephone communications 
provided by the inspected Party. 

8. At the inspection site, representatives 
of the inspected facility shall be included 
among the in-country escort. 

9. The inspection team may bring onto 
the inspection site such documents as 
needed to conduct the inspection, as well as 
linear measurement devices; cameras; port- 
able weighing devices; radiation detection 
devices; and other equipment, as agreed by 
the Parties. The characteristics and method 
of use of the equipment listed above, shall 
also be agreed upon within 30 days after 
entry into force of the Treaty. During in- 
spections conducted pursuant to paragraphs 
3, 4, Ka), 7 or 8 of Article XI of the Treaty, 
the inspection team may use any of the 
equipment listed above, except for cameras, 
which shall be for use only by the inspected 
Party at the request of the inspecting Party. 
During inspections conducted pursuant to 
paragraph 5(b) of Article XI of the Treaty, 
all measurements shall be made by the in- 
spected Party at the request of the inspect- 
ing Party. At the request of inspectors, the 
in-country escort shall take photographs of 
the inspected facilities using the inspecting 
Party’s camera systems which are capable 
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of producing duplicate, instant develop- 
ment photographic prints. Each Party shall 
receive one copy of every photograph. 

10. For inspections conducted pursuant to 
paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 7 or 8 of Article XI of 
the Treaty, inspectors shall permit the in- 
country escort to observe the equipment 
used during the inspection by the inspec- 
tion team. 

11. Measurements recorded during in- 
spections shall be certified by the signature 
of a member of the inspection team and a 
member of the in-country escort when they 
are taken. Such certified data shall be in- 
cluded in the inspection report. 

12. Inspectors shall have the right to re- 
quest clarifications in connection with ambi- 
guities that arise during an inspection. Such 
requests shall be made promptly through 
the in-country escort. The in-country escort 
shall provide the inspection team, during 
the inspection, with such clarifications as 
may be necessary to remove the ambiguity. 
In the event questions relating to an object 
or building located within the inspection 
site are not resolved, the inspected Party 
shall photograph the object or building as 
requested by the inspecting Party for the 
purpose of clarifying its nature and func- 
tion. If the ambiguity cannot be removed 
during the inspection, then the question, 
relevant clarifications and a copy of any 
photographs taken shall be included in the 
inspection report. 

13. In carrying out their activities, inspec- 
tors shall observe safety regulations estab- 
lished at the inspection site, including those 
for the protection of controlled environ- 
ments within a facility and for personal 
safety. Individual protective clothing and 
equipment shall be provided by the inspect- 
ed Party, as necessary. 

14. For inspections pursuant to para- 
graphs 3, 4, 5, 7 or 8 of Article XI of the 
Treaty, pre-inspection procedures, includ- 
ing briefings and safety-related activities, 
shall begin upon arrival of the inspection 
team at the inspection site and shall be 
completed within one hour. The inspection 
team shall begin the inspection immediate- 
ly upon completion of the pre-inspection 
procedures. The period of inspection shall 
not exceed 24 hours, except for inspections 
pursuant to paragraphs 6, 7 or 8 of Article 
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XI of the Treaty. The period of inspection 
may be extended, by agreement with the 
in-country escort, by no more than eight 
hours. Post-inspection procedures, which in- 
clude completing the inspection report in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
XI of this Protocol, shall begin immediately 
upon completion of the inspection and shall 
be completed at the inspection site within 
four hours. 

15. An inspection team conducting an in- 
spection pursuant to Article XI of the 
Treaty shall include no more than ten in- 
spectors, except for an inspection team con- 
ducting an inspection pursuant to para- 
graphs 7 or 8 of that Article, which shall 
include no more than 20 inspectors and an 
inspection team conducting inspection ac- 
tivities pursuant to paragraph 6 of that Arti- 
cle, which shall include no more than 30 
inspectors. At least two inspectors on each 
team must speak the language of the in- 
spected Party. An inspection team shall op- 
erate under the direction of the team 
leader and deputy team leader. Upon arriv- 
al at the inspection site, the inspection team 
may divide itself into subgroups consisting 
of no fewer than two inspectors each. There 
shall be no more than one inspection team 
at an inspection site at any one time. 

16. Except in the case of inspections con- 
ducted pursuant to paragraphs 3, 4, 7 or 8 
of Article XI of the Treaty, upon comple- 
tion of the post-inspection procedures, the 
inspection team shall return promptly to 
the point of entry from which it com- 
menced inspection activities and shall then 
leave, within 24 hours, the territory of the 
country in which the inspection site is locat- 
ed, using its own airplane. In the case of 
inspections conducted pursuant to para- 
graphs 3, 4, 7 or 8 of Article XI of the 
Treaty, if the inspection team intends to 
conduct another inspection it shall either: 

(a) notify the inspected Party of its intent 

upon return to the point of entry; or 

(b) notify the inspected Party of the type 

of inspection and the inspection site 
upon completion of the post-inspection 
procedures. In this case it shall be the 
responsibility of the inspected Party to 
ensure that the inspection team reaches 
the next inspection site without unjusti- 
fied delay. The inspected Party shall 


determine the means of transportation 
and route involved in such travel. 
With respect to subparagraph (a), the proce- 
dures set forth in paragraph 7 of Section V 
of this Protocol and. paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
Section VII of this Protocol shall apply. 


VII. Inspections Conducted Pursuant to 
Paragraphs 3, 4 or 5 of Article XI of the 
Treaty 


1. Within one hour after the time for the 
specification of the inspection site notified 
pursuant to paragraph l(a) of Section IV of 
this Protocol, the inspected Party shall im- 
plement pre-inspection movement restric- 
tions at the inspection site, which shall 
remain in effect until the inspection team 
arrives at the inspection site. During the 
period that pre-inspection movement re- 
strictions are in effect, missiles, stages of 
such missiles, launchers or support equip- 
ment subject to the Treaty shall not be re- 
moved from the inspection site. 

2. The inspected Party shall transport the 
inspection team from the point of entry to 
the inspection site so that the inspection 
team arrives at the inspection site no later 
than nine hours after the time for the speci- 
fication of the inspection site notified pursu- 
ant to paragraph l(a) of Section IV of this 
Protocol. 

3. In the event that an inspection is con- 
ducted in a basing country, the aircrew of 
the inspected Party may include represent- 
atives of the basing country. 

4. Neither Party shall conduct more than 
one inspection pursuant to paragraph (a) of 
Article XI of the Treaty at any one time, 
more than one inspection pursuant to para- 
graph 5(b) of Article XI of the Treaty at any 
one time, or more than 10 inspections pur- 
suant to paragraph 3 of Article XI of the 
Treaty at any one time. 

5. The boundaries of the inspection site at 
the facility to be inspected shall be the 
boundaries of that facility set forth in the 
Memorandum of Understanding. 

6. Except in the case of an inspection 
conducted pursuant to paragraphs 4 or 5b) 
of Article XI of the Treaty, upon arrival of 
the inspection team at the inspection site, 
the in-country escort shall inform the in- 
spection team leader of the number of mis- 
siles, stages of missiles, launchers, support 
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structures and support equipment at the 
site that are subject to the Treaty and pro- 
vide the inspection team leader with a dia- 
gram of the inspection site indicating the 
location of these missiles, stages of missiles, 
launchers, support structures and support 
equipment at the inspection site. 

7. Subject to the procedures of para- 
graphs 8 through 14 of this Section, inspec- 
tors shall have the right to inspect the 
entire inspection site, including the interior 
of structures, containers or vehicles, or in- 
cluding covered objects, whose dimensions 
are equal to or greater than the dimensions 
specified in Section VI of the Memorandum 
of Understanding for the missiles, stages of 
such missiles, launchers or support equip- 
ment of the inspected Party. 

8. A missile, a stage of such a missile or a 
launcher subject to the Treaty shall be sub- 
ject to inspection only by external visual 
observation, including measuring, as neces- 
sary, the dimensions of such a missile, stage 
of such a missile or launcher. A container 
that the inspected Party declares to contain 
a missile or stage of a missile subject to the 
Treaty, and which is not sufficiently large to 
be capable of containing more than one 
missile or stage of such a missile of the in- 
spected Party subject to the Treaty, shall be 
subject to inspection only by external visual 
observation, including measuring, as neces- 
sary, the dimensions of such a container to 
confirm that it cannot contain more than 
one missile or stage of such a missile of the 
inspected Party subject to the Treaty. 
Except as provided for in paragraph 14 of 
this Section, a container that is sufficiently 
large to contain a missile or stage of such a 
missile of the inspected Party subject to the 
Treaty that the inspected party declares not 
to contain a missile or stage of such a mis- 
sile subject to the Treaty shall be subject to 
inspection only by means of weighing or 
visual observation of the interior of the con- 
tainer, as necessary, to confirm that it does 
not, in fact, contain a missile or stage of 
such a missile of the inspected Party subject 
to the Treaty. If such a container is a launch 
canister associated with a type of missile not 
subject to the Treaty, and declared by the 
inspected Party to contain such a missile, it 
shall be subject to external inspection only, 
including use of radiation detection devices, 
visual observation and linear measurement, 
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as necessary, of the dimensions of such a 
canister. 

9. A structure or container that is not 
sufficiently large to contain a missile, stage 
of such a missile or launcher of the inspect- 
ed Party subject to the Treaty shall be sub- 
ject to inspection only by external visual 
observation including measuring, as neces- 
sary, the dimensions of such a structure or 
container to confirm that it is not sufficient- 
ly large to be capable of containing a mis- 
sile, stage of such a missile or launcher of 
the inspected Party subject to the Treaty. 

10. Within a structure, a space which is 
sufficiently large to contain a missile, stage 
of such a missile or launcher of the inspect- 
ed Party subject to the Treaty, but which is 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the in- 
spection team not to be accessible by the 
smallest missile, stage of a missile or launch- 
er of the inspected Party subject to the 
Treaty shall not be subject to further in- 
spection. If the inspected Party demon- 
strates to the satisfaction of the inspection 
team by means of a visual inspection of the 
interior of an enclosed space from its en- 
trance that the enclosed space doves not 
contain any missile, stage of such a missile 
or launcher of the inspected Party subject 
to the Treaty, such an enclosed space shall 
not be subject to further inspection. 

11. The inspection team shall be permit- 
ted to patrol the perimeter of the inspec- 
tion site and station inspectors at the exits 
of the site for the duration of the inspec- 
tion. 

12. The inspection team shall be permit- 
ted to inspect any vehicle capable of carry- 
ing missiles, stages of such missiles, launch- 
ers or support equipment of the inspected 
Party subject to the Treaty at any time 
during the course of an inspection and no 
such vehicle shall leave the inspection site 
during the course of the inspection until 
inspected at site exits by the inspection 
team. 

13. Prior to inspection of a building 
within the inspection site, the inspection 
team may station subgroups at the exits of 
the building that are large enough to 
permit passage of any missile, stage of such 
a missile, launcher or support equipment of 
the inspected Party subject to the Treaty. 
During the time that the building is being 
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inspected, no vehicle or object capable of 
containing any missile, stage of such a mis- 
sile, launcher or support equipment of the 
inspected Party subject to the Treaty shall 
be permitted to leave the building until in- 
spected. 

14. During an inspection conducted pur- 
suant to paragraph 5(b) of Article XI of the 
Treaty, it shall be the responsibility of the 
inspected Party to demonstrate that a 
shrouded or environmentally protected 
object which is equal to or larger than the 
smallest missile, stage of a missile or launch- 
er of the inspected Party subject to the 
Treaty is not, in fact, a missile, stage of such 
a missile or launcher of the inspected Party 
subject to the Treaty. This may be accom- 
plished by partial removal of the shroud or 
environmental protection cover, measuring, 
or weighing the covered object or by other 
methods. If the inspected Party satisfies the 
inspection team by its demonstration that 
the object is not a missile, stage of such a 
missile or launcher of the inspected Party 
subject to the Treaty, then there shall be no 
further inspection of that object. If the con- 
tainer is a launch canister associated with a 
type of missile not subject to the Treaty, 
and declared by the inspected Party to con- 
tain such a missile, then it shall be subject 
to external inspection only, including use of 
radiation detection devices, visual observa- 
tion and linear measurement, as necessary, 
of the dimensions of such a canister. 


VIII. Inspections Conducted Pursuant to 
Paragraphs 7 or 8 of Article XI of the 
Treaty 


1. Inspections of the process of elimina- 
tion of items of missile systems specified in 
the Protocol on Elimination carried out 
pursuant to paragraph 7 of Article XI of the 
Treaty shall be conducted in accordance 
with the procedures set forth in this para. 
graph and the Protocol on Elimination. 

(a) Upon arrival at the elimination facility, 
inspectors shall be provided with a 
schedule of elimination activities. 

(b) Inspectors shall check the data which 
are specified in the notification provid- 
ed by the inspected Party regarding 
the number and type of items of missile 
systems to be eliminated against the 
number and type of such items which 


are at the elimination facility prior to 
the initiation of the elimination proce- 
dures. 

(c) Subject to paragraphs 3 and 11 of Sec- 
tion VI of this Protocol, inspectors shall 
observe the execution of the specific 
procedures for the elimination of the 
items of missile systems as provided for 
in the Protocol on Elimination. If any 
deviations from the agreed elimination 
procedures are found, the inspectors 
shall have the right to call the attention 
of the in-country escort to the need for 
strict compliance with the above-men- 
tioned procedures. The completion of 
such procedures shall be confirmed in 
accordance with the procedures speci- 
fied in the Protocol on Elimination. 

(d) During the elimination of missiles by 
means of launching, the inspectors shall 
have the right to ascertain by visual 
observation that a missile prepared for 
launch is a missile of the type subject to 
elimination. The inspectors shall also be 
allowed to observe such a missile from 
a safe location specified by the inspect- 
ed Party until the completion of its 
launch. During the inspection of a 
series of launches for the elimination of 
missiles by means of launching, the in- 
spected Party shall determine the 
means of transport and route for the 
transportation of inspectors between in- 
spection sites. 

2. Inspections of the elimination of items 
of missile systems specified in the Protocol 
on Elimination carried out pursuant to 
paragraph 8 of Article XI of the Treaty shall 
be conducted in accordance with the proce- 
dures set forth in Sections II, IV or V of the 
Protocol on Elimination or as otherwise 
agreed by the Parties. 


IX. Inspection Activities Conducted 
Pursuant to Paragraph 6 of Article XI of 
the Treaty 


1. The inspected Party shall maintain an 
agreed perimeter around the periphery of 
the inspection site and shall designate a 
portal with not more than one rail line and 
one road which shall be within 50 meters of 
each other. All vehicles which can contain 
an intermediate-range GLBM or longest 
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stage of such a GLBM of the inspected 
Party shall exit only through this portal. 

2. For the purposes of this Section, the 
provisions of paragraph 10 of Article VII of 
the Treaty shall be applied to intermediate- 
range GLBMs of the inspected Party and 
the longest stage of such GLBMs. 

3. There shall not be more than two 
other exits from the inspection site. Such 
exits shall be monitored by appropriate sen- 
sors. The perimeter of and exits from the 
inspection site may be monitored as provid- 
ed for by paragraph 11 Section VII of this 
Protocol. 

4. The inspecting Party shall have the 
right to establish continuous monitoring sys- 
tems at the portal specified in paragraph | 
of this Section and appropriate sensors at 
the exits specified in paragraph 3 of this 
Section and carry out necessary engineering 
surveys, construction, repair and replace- 
ment of monitoring systems. 

5. The inspected Party shall, at the re- 
quest of and at the expense of the inspect- 
ing Party, provide the following: 

(a) all necessary utilities for the construc- 


tion and operation of the monitoring 


systems, including electrical power, 
water, fuel, heating and sewage; 

(b) basic construction materials including 
concrete and lumber; 

(c) the site preparation necessary to ac- 
commodate the installation of continu- 
ously operating systems for monitoring 
the portal specified in paragraph | of 
this Section, appropriate sensors for 
other exits specified in paragraph 3 of 
this Section and the center for collect- 
ing data obtained during inspections. 
Such preparation may include ground 
excavation, laying of concrete founda- 
tions, trenching between equipment lo- 
cations and utility connections; 

(d) transportation for necessary :astalla- 
tion tools, materials and equipment 
from the point of entry to the inspec- 
tion site; and 

(e) a minimum of two telephone lines 
and, as necessary, high frequency radio 
equipment capable of allowing direct 
communication with the embassy of the 
inspecting Party in the country in 
which ihe site is located. 
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6. Outside the perimeter of the inspec- 
tion site, the inspecting Party shall have the 
right to: 

(a) build no more than three buildings 
with a total floor space of not more 
than 150 square meters for a data 
center and inspection team headquar- 
ters, and one additional building with 
floor space not to exceed 500 square 
meters for the storage of supplies and 
equipment; 

(b) install systems to monitor the exits to 
include weight sensors, vehicle sensors, 
surveillance systems and vehicle dimen- 
sional measuring equipment; 

(c) install at the portal specified in para- 
graph 1 of this Section equipment for 
measuring the length and diameter of 
missile stages contained inside of 
launch canisters or shipping containers; 

(d) install at the portal specified in para- 
graph 1 of this section non-damaging 
image producing equipment for imag- 
ing the contents of launch canisters or 
shipping containers declared to contain 
missiles or missile stages as provided for 
in paragraph 11 of this Section; 

(e) install a primary and back-up power 
source; and 

(f) use, as necessary, data authentication 
devices. 

7. During the installation or operation of 
the monitoring systems, the inspecting 
Party shall not deny the inspected Party 
access to any existing structures or security 
systems. The inspecting Party shall not take 
any actions with respect to such structures 
without consent of the inspected Party. If 
the Parties agree that such structures are to 
be rebuilt or demolished, either partially or 
completely, the inspecting Party shall pro- 
vide the necessary compensation. 

8. The inspected Party shall not interfere 
with the installed equipment or restrict the 
access of the inspection team to such equip- 
ment. 

9. The inspecting Party shall have the 
right to use its own two-way systems of 
radio communication between inspectors 
patrolling the perimeter and the data col- 
lection center. Such systems shall conform 
to power and frequency restrictions estab- 
lished on the territory of the inspected 
Party. 
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10. Aircraft shall not be permitted to land 
within the perimeter of the monitored site 
except for emergencies at the site and with 
prior notification to the inspection team. 

11. Any shipment exiting through the 
portal specified in paragraph 1 of this Sec- 
tion which is large enough and heavy 
enough to contain an intermediate-range 
GLBM or longest stage of such a GLBM of 
the inspected Party shall be declared by the 
inspected Party to the inspection team 
before the shipment arrives at the portal. 
The declaration shall state whether such a 
shipment contains a missile or missile stage 
as large or larger than and as heavy or 
heavier than an intermediate-range GLBM 
or longest stage of such a GLBM of the 
inspected Party. 

12. The inspection team shall have the 
right to weigh and measure the dimensions 
of any vehicle, including railcars, exiting the 
site to ascertain whether it is large enough 
and heavy enough to contain an intermedi- 
ate-range GLBM or longest stage of such a 
GLBM of the inspected Party. These meas- 
urements shall be performed so as to mini- 
mize the delay of vehicles exiting the site. 
Vehicles that are either not large enough or 
not heavy enough to contain an intermedi- 
ate-range GLBM or longest stage of such a 
GLBM of the inspected Party shall not be 
subject to further inspection. 

13. Vehicles exiting through the portal 
specified in paragraph 1 of this Section that 
are large enough and heavy enough to con- 
tain an intermediate-range GLBM or long- 
est stage of such a GLBM of the inspected 
Party but that are declared not to contain a 
missile or missile stage as large or larger 
than and as heavy or heavier than an inter- 
mediate-range GLBM or longest stage of 
such a GLBM of the inspected Party shall 
be subject to the following procedures. 

(a) The inspecting Party shall have the 
right to inspect the interior of all such 
vehicles. 

(b) If the inspecting Party can determine 
by visual observation or dimensional 
measurement that, inside a particular 
vehicle, there are no containers or 
shrouded objects large enough to be or 
to contain an  intermediate-range 
GLBM or longest stage of such a 
GLBM of the inspected Party, then 


that vehicle shall not be subject to fur- 
ther inspection. 

(c) If inside a vehicle there are one or 
more containers or shrouded objects 
large enough to be or to contain an 
intermediate-range GLBM or longest 
stage of such a GLBM of the inspected 
Party, it shall be the responsibility of 
the inspected Party to demonstrate that 
such containers or shrouded objects are 
not and do not contain intermediate- 
range GLBMs or the longest stages of 
such GLBMs of the inspected Party. 

14. Vehicles exiting through the portal 
specified in paragraph 1 of this Section that 
are declared to contain a missile or missile 
stage as large or larger than and as heavy or 
heavier than an intermediate-range GLBM 
or longest stage of such a GLBM of the 
inspected Party shall be subject to the fol- 
lowing procedures. 

(a) The inspecting Party shall preserve 
the integrity of the inspected missile or 
stage of a missile. 

(b) Measuring equipment shall be placed 
only outside of the launch canister or 
shipping container; all measurements 
shall be made by the inspecting Party 
using the equipment provided for in 
paragraph 6 of this Section. Such meas- 
urements shall be observed and certi- 
fied by the in-country escort. 

(c) The inspecting Party shall have the 
right to weigh and measure the dimen- 
sions of any launch canister or of any 
shipping container declared to contain 
such a missile or missile stage and to 
image the contents of any launch canis- 
ter or of any shipping container de- 
clared to contain such a missile or mis- 
sile stage; it shall have the right to view 
such missiles or missile stages contained 
in launch canisters or shipping contain- 
ers eight times per calendar year. The 
in-country escort shall be present 
during all phases of such viewing. 
During such interior viewing: 

(i) the front end of the launch canister or 
the cover of the shipping container 
shall be opened; 

(ii) the missile or missile stage shall not be 
removed from its launch canister or 
shipping container; and 
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(iii) the length and diameter of the stages 
of the missile shall be measured in ac- 
cordance with the methods agreed by 
the Parties so as to ascertain that the 
missile or missile stage is not an inter- 
mediate-range GLBM of the inspected 
Party, or the longest stage of such a 
GLBM, and that the missile has no 
more than one stage which is outwardly 
similar to a stage of an existing type of 
intermediate-range GLBM. 

(d) The inspecting Party shall also have 
the right to inspect any other contain- 
ers or shrouded objects inside the vehi- 
cle containing such a missile or missile 
stage in accordance with the proce- 
dures in paragraph 13 of this Section. 


X. Cancellation of Inspection 


An inspection shall be cancelled if, due to 
circumstances brought about by force ma- 
jeure, it cannot be carried out. In the case 
of a delay that prevents an inspection team 
performing an inspection pursuant to para- 
graphs 3, 4 or 5 of Article XI of the Treaty, 
from arriving at the inspection site during 
the time specified in paragraph 2 of Section 
VII of this Protocol, the inspecting Party 
may either cancel or carry out the inspec- 
tion. If an inspection is cancelled due to 
circumstances brought about by force ma- 
jeure, or delay, then the number of inspec- 
tions to which the inspecting Party is enti- 
tled shall not be reduced. 


XI. Inspection Report 

1. For inspections conducted pursuant to 
paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 7, or 8 of Article XI of 
the Treaty, during post-inspection proce- 
dures, and no later than two hours after the 
inspection has been completed, the inspec- 
tion team leader shall provide the in-coun- 
try escort with a written inspection report 
in both the English and Russian languages. 
The report shall be factual. It shall include 
the type of inspection carried out, the in- 
spection site, the number of missiles, stages 
of missiles, launchers and items of support 
equipment subject to the Treaty observed 
during the period of inspection and any 
measurements recorded pursuant to para- 
graph 10 of Section VI of this Protocol. Pho- 
tographs taken during the inspection in ac- 
cordance with agreed procedures, as well as 
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the inspection site diagram provided for by 
paragraph 6 of Section VII of this Protocol, 
shall be attached to this report. 

2. For inspection activities conducted 
pursuant to paragraph 6 of Article XI of the 
Treaty, within 3 days after the end of each 
month, the inspection team leader shall 
provide the in-country escort with a written 
inspection report both in the English and 
Russian languages. The report shall be fac- 
tual. It shall include the number of vehicles 
declared to contain a missile or stage of a 
missile as large or larger than and as heavy 
or heavier than an _ intermediate-range 
GLBM or longest stage of such a GLBM of 
the inspected Party that left the inspection 
site through the portal specified in para- 
graph 1 of Section IX of this Protocol 
during that month. The report shall also 
include any measurements of launch canis- 
ters or shipping containers contained in 
these vehicles recorded pursuant to para- 
graph 11 of Section VI of this Protocol. In 
the event the inspecting Party, under the 
provisions of paragraph 14(c) of Section IX 
of this Protocol, has viewed the interior of a 
launch canister or shipping container de- 
clared to contain a missile or stage of a 
missile as large or larger than and as heavy 
or heavier than an _ intermediate-range 
GLBM or longest stage of such a GLBM of 
the inspected Party, the report shall also 
include the measurements of the length 
and diameter of missile stages obtained 
during the inspection and recorded pursu- 
ant to paragraph 11 of Section VI of this 
Protocol. Photographs taken during the in- 
spection in accordance with agreed proce- 
dures shall be attached to this report. 

3. The inspected Party shall have the 
right to include written comments in the 
report. 

4. The Parties shall, when possible, re- 
solve ambiguities regarding factual informa- 
tion contained in the inspection report. Rel- 
evant clarifications shall be recorded in the 
report. The report shall be signed by the 
inspection team leader and by one of the 
members of the in-country escort. Each 
Party shall retain one copy of the report. 

This Protocol is an integral part of the 
Treaty. It shall enter into force on the date 
of entry into force of the Treaty and shall 
remain in force as long as the Treaty re- 
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mains in force. As provided for in para- 
graph 1(b) of Article XIII of the Treaty, the 
Parties may agree upon such measures as 
may be necessary to improve the viability 
and effectiveness of this Protocol. Such 
measures shall not be deemed amendments 
to the Treaty. 

Done at Washington on December 8, 
1987, in two copies, each in the English and 
Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 


For the United States of America: 
Ronald Reagan 


President of the United States of 
America 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
M. Gorbachev 


General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU 


ANNEX 


PROVISIONS ON PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNI- 
TIES OF INSPECTORS AND AIRCREW MEM- 
BERS 


In order to exercise their functions effec- 
tively, for the purpose of implementing the 
Treaty and not for their personal benefit, 
the inspectors and aircrew members re- 
ferred to in Section III of this Protocol shall 
be accorded the privileges and immunities 
contained in this Annex. Privileges and im- 
munities shall be accorded for the entire in- 
country period in the country in which an 
inspection site is located, and thereafter 
with respect to acts previously performed 
in the exercise of official functions as an 
inspector or aircrew member. 

1. Inspectors and aircrew members shall 
be accorded the inviolability enjoyed by 
diplomatic agents pursuant to Article 29 of 
the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 
tions of April 18, 1961. 

2. The living quarters and office premises 
occupied by an inspector carrying out in- 
spection activities pursuant to paragraph 6 
of Article XI of the Treaty shall be accorded 
the inviolability and protection accorded 
the premises of diplomatic agents pursuant 
to Article 30 of the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations. 


3. The papers and correspondence of in- 
spectors and aircrew members shal: enjoy 
the inviolability accorded to the papers and 
correspondence of diplomatic agents pursu- 
ant to Article 30 of the Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations. In addition, the 
aircraft of the inspection team shall be invi- 
olable. 

4. Inspectors and aircrew members shall 
be accorded the immunities accorded diplo- 
matic agents pursuant to paragraphs 1, 2 
and 3 of Article 31 of the Vienna Conven- 
tion on Diplomatic Relations. The immunity 
from jurisdiction of an inspector or an air- 
crew member may be waived by the in- 
specting Party in those cases when it is of 
the opinion that immunity would impede 
the course of justice and that it can be 
waived without prejudice to the implemen- 
tation of the provisions of the Treaty. 
Waiver must always be express. 

5. Inspectors carrying out inspection ac- 
tivities pursuant to paragraph 6 of Article 
XI of the Treaty shall be accorded the ex- 
emption from dues and taxes accorded to 
diplomatic agents pursuant to Article 34 of 
the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 
tions. 

6. Inspectors and aircrew members of a 
Party shall be permitted to bring into the 
territory of the other Party or a basing 
country in which an inspection site is locat- 
ed, without payment of any customs duties 
or related charges, articles for their person- 
al use, with the exception of articles the 
import or export of which is prohibited by 
law or controlled by quarantine regulations. 

7. An inspector or aircrew member shall 
not engage in any professional or commer- 
cial activity for personal profit on the terri- 
tory of the inspected Party or that of the 
basing countries. 

8. If the inspected Party considers that 
there has been an abuse of privileges and 
immunities specified in this Annex, consul- 
tations shall be held between the Parties to 
determine whether such an abuse has oc- 
curred and, if so determined, to prevent a 
repetition of such an abuse. 


Note: As printed above, the treaty, proto- 
cols, and annex follow the White House 
press release. 
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Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Address to the American and Soviet People. 
December 8, 1987 





Well, thank you, and thank you all very 
much, and I think that maybe I got out the 
wrong set of notes here. Still, I do say thank 
you very much. 

General Secretary Gorbachev and distin- 
guished guests, my fellow Americans and 
citizens of the Soviet Union, the American 
philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, once 
wrote that there is properly no history, only 
biography. He meant by this that it is not 
enough to talk about history as simply 
forces and factors. History is utimately a 
record of human will, human spirit, human 
aspirations of Earth’s men and women, each 
with the precious soul and free will that the 
Lord bestows. 

Today I, for the United States, and the 
General Secretary, for the Soviet Union, 
have signed the first agreement ever to 
eliminate an entire class of U.S. and Soviet 
nuclear weapons. We have made history. 
And yet many so-called wise men once pre- 
dicted that this agreement would be impos- 
sible to achieve—too many forces and fac- 
tors stood against it. Well, still we perse- 
vered. We kept at it. And I hope the Gen- 
eral Secretary will forgive me if I reveal 
that in some of the bleakest times, when it 
did truly seem that an agreement would 
prove impossible, I bucked myself up with 
the words of a great Russian, Leo Tolstoy, 
who wrote: “The strongest of all warriors 
are those two—time and patience.” 

In the next few days, we will discuss fur- 
ther arms reductions and other issues, and 
again it will take time and patience to 
reach agreements. But as we begin these 
talks, let us remember that genuine interna- 
tional confidence and security are incon- 
ceivable without open societies with free- 
dom of information, freedom of conscience, 
the right to publish, and the right to travel. 
So, yes, we will address human rights and 
regional conflicts, for surely the salvation of 
all mankind lies only in making everything 
the concern of all. With time, patience, and 
willpower, I believe we will resolve these 
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issues. We must if we’re to achieve a true, 
secure, and enduring peace. 

As different as our systems are, there is a 
great bond that draws the American and 
Soviet peoples togéther. It is the common 
dream of peace. More than 40 years ago we 
fought in a great war as allies. On the day 
that news of the enemy’s surrender reached 
Moscow, crowds gathered in front of the 
American Embassy. There they cheered the 
friendship of a nation that had opened a 
second front and sent food, munitions, and 
trucks to the Soviet peoples as they dis- 
played awesome courage and will in turn- 
ing the invader back. A young American 
diplomat later told of a Soviet soldier in the 
crowds who shouted over and over, “Now it 
is time to live.” 

Too often in the decades since then the 
soldier’s dream—a time to live—has been 
put off, at least as far as it concerned genu- 
ine peace between our two countries. Yet 
we Americans have never stopped praying 
for peace. In every part of the world we 
want this to be a time to live. 

Only those who don’t know us believe 
that America is a materialistic land. But the 
true America is not supermarkets filled 
with meats, milk, and goods of all descrip- 
tions. It is not highways filled with cars. No, 
true America is a land of faith and family. 
You can find it in our churches, synagogues, 
and mosques—in our homes and schools. As 
one of our great writers put it: America is a 
willingness of the heart—the universal, 
human heart—for Americans come from 
every part of Earth, including the Soviet 
Union. We want a peace that fulfills the 
dream of all peoples to raise their families 
in freedom and safety. And I believe that if 
both of our countries have courage and the 
patience, we will build such a peace. 

In the next 2 months, people throughout 
the world will take part in two great festi- 
vals of faith: Hanukkah and Christmas. One 
is a celebration of freedom, the other of 
peace on Earth, good will toward men. My 
great hope is that the biographies of our 
times will record that we had the will to 
make this the right season for this summit. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
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His remarks were translated into Russian 
by an interpreter. The address was broad- 
cast live on television. 

At the conclusion of the broadcast, the 
President and the General Secretary met 
with U.S. and Soviet officials to discuss 
arms reduction and bilateral issues. 


Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Toasts at the State Dinner for General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. 
December 8, 1987 





The President. Mr. General Secretary and 
Mrs. Gorbachev, Foreign Minister Shevard- 
nadze, honored guests: In our public state- 
ments and in our meetings together, Mr. 
General Secretary, we’ve always paid each 
other the compliment of candor. So, let us 
continue to do so. By now, Mr. General 
Secretary, you may have concluded that 
while we have fundamental disagreements 
about how human communities should 
govern themselves, it’s possible, all the 
same, for us to work together. 

As we complete the first full day of this 
historic meeting, let us look back together 
at the developments of the past 2 years and 
the significance of what is taking place. For 
we find ourselves involved in a dramatic 
march of events that has captured the at- 
tention of our two peoples and the entire 
world. 

Since you and I first met in Geneva in 
November 1985, Mr. General Secretary, our 
two countries have moved toward a new 
period in the history of our relations. The 
highlight of your visit is the signing of the 
first U.S.-Soviet arms control agreement in 
nearly a decade—the first ever to mandate 
actual reductions in our arsenals of nuclear 
weapons. We’re making significant progress 
in other important areas of arms reduction, 
and have the opportunity, with mutual 
commitment and hard work, to achieve 
much more in the coming months. 

But our relationship—the United States 
and the Soviet Union—is not founded just 
on arms control but reaches across a broad 
spectrum of issues. A relationship that ad- 


dresses the basic problems of self-determi- 
nation in the areas of regional conflicts and 
human rights. There are differences here, 
but ones that require frankness and candor. 
In bilateral matters, we also need hard and 
honest debate. 

A century-and-a-half ago, the brilliant 
French observer, de Tocqueville, foresaw 
that our two countries would be the major 
countries of the world. History, geography, 
the blessings of resources, and the 
work of our peoples have made it so. And 
between us, there has also been a profound 
competition of political and economic phi- 
losophy, making us the protagonists in a 
drama with the greatest importance for the 
future of all mankind. Man’s most funda- 
mental beliefs about the relationship of the 
citizen to the state and of man to his cre- 
ator lie at the core of the competition be- 
tween our two countries. History has 
indeed endowed our relationship with a 
profound meaning. 

Certainly we will not settle those issues 
this week. But the tasks before us require a 
full awareness of those issues and of a re- 
sponsibility that is binding on us both. I 
speak of a responsibility we dare not com- 
promise or shirk. I speak of the responsibil- 
ity to settle our differences in peace. 

Already, by virtue of hard work and hard 
bargaining, we’ve accomplished much, and 
our negotiators deserve great credit. But we 
cannot afford to rest. There is more work to 
be done, and time and history are marching 
on. 

So, I offer a toast, a commitment on 
behalf of the American people of serious- 
ness, goodwill, and hope for the future. 
General Secretary and Mrs. Gorbachev: To 
your health. Za vashe zdorovye. 

The General Secretary. 1 take power into 
my hands now, while the President is busy. 
[Laughter] Esteemed Mr. President, es- 
teemed Mrs. Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, 
comrades: Last summer it took a daring 
American girl by the name of Lynn Cox a 
mere 2 hours to swim the distance separat- 
ing our two countries. On television we saw 
how sincere and cordial the meeting was 
between our people and the Americans 
when she stepped orto the Soviet shore. By 
her courage she showed how close to each 
other our two peoples live. 
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Without minimizing the great political 
and ideological distances between us, we 
want to seek and find avenues of rap- 
prochement in areas where this is of vital 
importance for our two countries and for all 
humankind. That is precisely what we are 
here for. 

In my 1986 New Year’s Eve address on 
American television, I spoke of our hopes 
for a better future. By that time, Mr. Pres- 
ident, you and I had already had 2 days of 
face-to-face talks in Geneva. This enabled 
me to tell Americans in my New Year ad- 
dress that the winter of our discontent may 
one day come to an end. Today, following 
Reykjavik and the extensive preparatory 
work that has made our meeting in Wash- 
ington possible, it can be said that the 
winter is on the wane. 

A boundless world stretches far and wide 
beyond the walls of this house. And you and 
I, if you will, are accountable to it and to 
the peoples of our two countries, to our 
allies and friends and to all our contempo- 
raries. The Russian word, perestroika, can 
be applied to the process now underway all 
over the world of rethinking the realities of 
a nuclear and space age. It must now be 
clear to all that the problems of today’s 
world will not be solved through old ap- 
proaches. 

The goal we are setting today is to build a 
nuclear-free world. The road leading to it is 
difficult and thorny, but with new thinking 
it is attainable. As you can see, here, too, 
changes are necessary—changes in the 
minds and changes in actions. 

The great age of geographical discoveries 
amounted to more than one caravel or one 
newly found continent. Our journey toward 
a nuclear-free world cannot amount to 
reaching one or two islands named INF and 
shorter range INF. It is my hope that we 
shall promptly move further ahead toward 
the goal of reducing and then eliminating 
strategic offensive arms which make up the 
main and decisive portion of the nuclear 
arsenal. 

As the clock of life brings us closer and 
closer to the 2lst century, we are duty 
bound to remember that each one of us, 
within the limits of our capability and abili- 
ty, personifies the link between the tran- 
sient and the eternal. As our famous poet 
Afanasiy Fet, said, “Although man is not 
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eternal, what is human is eternal.” It is in 
the name of eternal humanity that we have 
today performed our momentous deed. 

And my first salute is to that event. It will 
be cherished by our two peoples. So, I ad- 
dress these words of congratulation to the 
Soviet and American people whose will is 
embodied in the agreement. I want to em- 
phasize that this is the fruit of the efforts 
not only of us both but also of our allies and 
representatives of all countries and all 
public movements whose effort and contri- 
bution rightfully make them parties to this 
historic event. 

It would be fair today to pay tribute to 
the efforts of those who were directly in- 
volved in preparing the treaty. May I wish 
good health to you, Mr. President, and to 
Mrs. Reagan; happiness and well-being to 
all those present here tonight; peace and 
prosperity to the peoples of our two coun- 
tries. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:34 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
The President spoke in English, and the 
General Secretary spoke in Russian. Their 
remarks were translated by interpreters. 


Supreme Court of the United States 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations on the American Bar 
Association’s Rating of Anthony M. 
Kennedy. December 8, 1987 





Today the American Bar Association’s 
Standing Committee on Federal Judiciary 
unanimously voted to give Judge Anthony 
M. Kennedy its highest rating of fitness for 
a Supreme Court Justice—a rating of “well 
qualified.” 

The President is very gratified by the 
ABA’s announcement and believes that 
after concluding its hearings the Senate will 
agree with the assessment of the American 
Bar Association that Judge Kennedy possess- 
es the highest qualifications to be a Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

According to the ABA, this rating is “re- 
served for those who meet the highest 
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standard of professional competence, judi- 
cial temperament and integrity. The person 
in this category must be among the best 
available for appointment to the Supreme 
Court.” The ABA's decision followed a de- 
tailed examination of Judge Kennedy’s pro- 
fessional qualifications, his writings, and his 
decisions on the bench, as well as extensive 
interviews with persons familiar with his 
record. 


Soviet Union-United States Relations 





Excerpts From an Interview With 
Conservative Columnists. 
December 9, 1987 





Q. What reassurance can you offer to our 
conservative friends that this INF treaty is 
in the national interest and in their inter- 
est? 


The President. Well, it is. And I know 
that most of the things we hear is that they 
believe that somehow by this INF agree- 
ment we have changed the balance of 
power in Europe, and that the Soviets, who 
do have, admittedly, a conventional superi- 
ority, have been given an advantage. But 
that isn’t so. There are still hundreds and 
hundreds of nuclear weapons left in 
Europe—the tactical battlefield weapons. 
And those are the weapons that do equalize 
that imbalance in conventional weapons. 


Now, before you would go into any treaty 
about those tactical battlefield weapons, 
that would have to follow parity in the con- 
ventional weapons because if we eliminated 
and they eliminated the tactical battlefield 
weapons they automatically would end up 
with a great superiority if it was reduced to 
conventional weapons. And in this instance, 
I feel they’re so wrong because they are 
giving up four times as many warheads as 
we have to give up. In our Pershings and 
cruise missiles, we didn’t have anywhere 
near the number of warheads, and their 
intermediate-range missiles were not target- 
ed on military targets. They covered all the 
way to London. 


Q. Sir, can I ask you how did you feel this 
morning when you woke up? Is this the 
happiest day of your life? [Laughter] 


The President. Well, I felt good. I think 
that yesterday was quite a day. After years 
of debate and discussion and walking away 
from things without settlement, I thought it 
was quite a day. 


Q. Does this mean that you expect the 
Soviets to pull out of Afghanistan soon and 
stop supporting the Sandinistas soon in 
NicaraguaP 


The President. They have—he has ex- 
pressed and is—in fact, not just to me but 
publicly, that they want to get out of Af- 
ghanistan. And I can’t go beyond that, other 
than that saying that the people we have 
working on all of these things are working 
on that particular question right now, as to 
when and how. 


Q. How did you like Raisa Gorbachev? 


The President. Oh, well, she seems very 
pleasant, and we just had a iittle moment 
here. Maybe I shouldn’t give this away, but 
I will. His schedule was very busy today, 
and our meeting ran over here in the Oval 
Office. And I kept—finally, as I told him, I 
said, I’ve been told that I’m to take him 
over to the Diplomatic Entrance there to 
meet his wife who was with Nancy, and 
then so they could go on with their sched- 
ule. And then when we got there, we found 
out that Nancy and Raisa were having 
coffee together, and they were late. 
[Laughter] So, when we stood down there 
in the Dip Room waiting for them to come 
down, I suggested something to him, and 
we both did it—that when finally they 
came around and through the door, he and 
I were both looking at our watches. [Laugh- 
ter] We got a laugh. 


Note: The interview began at 2 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pants in the interview included Philip 
Geyelin, Georgie Ann Geyer, R. Emmett 
Tyrrell, Jr., and Joseph B. Wattenberg. 

As printed above, the excerpts follow the 
White House press release. 
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Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Toast at a Dinner Hosted by General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. 
December 9, 1987 





Mr. General Secretary, Mrs. Gorbachev, 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze, Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Dubinin, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen: We're coming to the end of the 
second full day of your visit to our land. It’s 
been an eventful 2 days. But now that 
you’ve seen our Nation’s Capital, Mr. Gen- 
eral Secretary, I only wish you could have a 
chance to meet the people who normally 
work and do business here. Unfortunately, 
they’re all in Iowa and New Hampshire— 
[laughter|—campaigning for my job. 

As everyone in the United States knows, I 
have a weakness for anecdotes. So, if I may, 
I'd like to begin with a story I was so 
moved by recently that I mentioned it in 
my address to the people of the Soviet 
Union. It’s an account of one of our diplo- 
mats, a young man then, stationed in our 
Embassy in Moscow during World War II. 
He was there when news of victory, V-E 
Day reached that city, and he said Red 
Square erupted in a spontaneous demon- 
stration of thankfulness and joy. 

Our Embassy’s chancery was just across 
from the Kremlin, and many of the Ameri- 
cans stationed there in those days were still 
in uniform. When they walked outside to 
join in the celebration, the crowd spotted 
them, lifted them onto their shoulders, and 
carried them on to Red Square. But the 
young diplomat said he was even more 
moved by the words of one Red Army 
major standing near him in the crowd, 
words filled with new found hope: “Now it’s 
time to live,” he said. 

Well, Mr. General Secretary, we’ve ac- 
complished much so far in this summit—a 
pathbreaking agreement that for the first 
time will eliminate an entire class of U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear weapons. But I’m con- 
vinced that history will ultimately judge this 
summit and its participants not on missile 
count but on how far we moved together to 
the fulfillment of that soldier’s hopes. 

We have prided ourselves, Mr. General 
Secretary, on our realism, that we’ve come 
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to this summit without illusions, with no 
attempts to gloss over the deep differences 
that divide us, differences that reach to the 
core values upon which our political sys- 
tems are based. But we said, even so, we 
can make progress; even so, we can find 
areas of agreement and cooperation. 

But perhaps in this Christmas season, we 
should look at an even deeper and more 
enduring realism. It is a reality that pre- 
cedes states and governments, that pre- 
cedes and surpasses the temporary realities 
of ideology and politics. It is the reality that 
binds each of us as individual souls, the 
bond that united Soviets and Americans in 
exultation and thanksgiving on that day of 
peace, 42 years ago. 

General Secretary Gorbachev, you’ve de- 
clared that in your own country there is a 
need for greater glasnost, or openness, and 
the world watches expectantly and with 
great hopes to see this promise fulfilled. For 
in talking of openness and promising truth, 
you’ve called on the deepest hungers of the 
human heart, hungers shared by all, wheth- 
er they be Soviet or American or the citi- 
zens of any nation on Earth. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of our nation’s 
great founders and philosophers, once said, 
“The God who gave us life, gave us liberty 
as well.” He meant that we’re born to free- 
dom and that the need for liberty is as basic 
as the need for food. And he, as the great 
revolutionary he was, also knew that lasting 
peace would only come when individual 
souls have the freedom they crave. What 
better time than in this Christmas and Ha- 
nukkah season, a season of spirit you recent- 
ly spoke to, Mr. General Secretary, when 
you noted the millennium of Christianity in 
your land and spoke of the hopes of your 
people for a better life in a world of peace. 
These are hopes shared by the people of 
every nation, hopes for an end to war; 
hopes, especially in this season, for the right 
to worship according to the dictates of the 
conscience. 

There’s an old Russian saying: “Every 
man is the blacksmith of his own happi- 
ness.” And like all folk sayings, it contains a 
profound understanding of the human con- 
dition. We can, with our free will, shape our 
future. We can make it what that Soviet 
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soldier saw in his vision of a better world, a 
vision of peace and freedom. 

In memory of that day in Red Square 
when Soviet citizens carried American sol- 
diers on their shoulders, in memory of that 
day when the Red Army embraced a new 
world of hope, I raise my glass. Mr. General 
Secretary and Mrs. Gorbachev, Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze, thank you. And 
Ambassador and Mrs. Dubinin, thank you 
for your hospitality this evening. And for 
my last attempt at Russian: Za vashe zdoro- 
vye [To your health]. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:40 p.m at the 
Soviet Embassy. 

Earlier, the President and the General 
Secretary met privately and then with US. 
and Soviet officials in the Oval Office at 
the White House to discuss regional issues 
and arms reduction. 


Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Joint Statement. December 10, 1987 





Ronald W. Reagan, President of the 
United States of America, and Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, General Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, met in Washington on 
December 7-10, 1987. 

Attending the meeting on the US. side 
were Vice President George Bush; Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz; Secretary of 
Defense Frank C. Carlucci; Chief of Staff 
Howard H. Baker, Jr.; Acting Assistant to 
the President Lieutenant General Colin L. 
Powell; Counselor of the Department of 
State Ambassador Max M. Kampelman; Am- 
bassador-at-Large and Special Advisor to 
the President and Secretary of State on 
Arms Control Matters Paul H. Nitze; Spe- 
cial Advisor to the President and Secretary 
of State on Arms Control Matters Ambassa- 
dor Edward L. Rowny; Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Admiral William J. 
Crowe, Jr.; Ambassador of the U.S. to the 
USSR Jack F. Matlock; and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for European and Canadian 
Affairs Rozanne L. Ridgway. 


Attending on the Soviet side were 
Member of the Politburo of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR Eduard A. Shevardnadze; 
Member of the Politburo of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee, Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee Alexander N. Yakovlev; 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
Anatoly F. Dobrynin; Deputy Chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers Vladimir M. 
Kamentsev; Chief of the General Staff of 
the USSR Armed Forces and First Deputy 
Minister of Defense of the USSR, Marshal of 
the Soviet Union Sergei F. Akhromeev; As- 
sistant to the General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee Anatoly S. Cher- 
nyaev; Head of the General Department of 
the CPSU Central Committee Valeriy I. 
Boldin; Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR Aleksandr A. Bessmertnykh; 
Ambassador of the USSR to the United 
States of America Yuri V. Dubinin; Member 
of the Collegium of the USSR Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Victor P. Karpov; and Am- 
bassador-at-Large Aleksey A. Obukhov. 

During the course of the official visit, 
which had been agreed during the two 
leaders’ November 1985 meeting in 
Geneva, the President and the General Sec- 
retary held comprehensive and detailed dis- 
cussions on the full range of issues between 
the two countries, including arms reduc- 
tions, human rights and humanitarian 
issues, settlement of regional conflicts, and 
bilateral relations. The talks were candid 
and constructive, reflecting both the con- 
tinuing differences between the two sides, 
and their undertanding that these differ- 
ences are not insurmountable obstacles to 
progress in areas of mutual interest. 

They reaffirmed their strong commit- 
ment to a vigorous dialogue encompassing 
the whole of the relationship. 

The leaders reviewed progress to date in 
fulfilling the broad agenda they agreed at 
Geneva and advanced at Reykjavik. They 
took particular satisfaction in the conclusion 
over the last two years of important agree- 
ments in some areas of this agenda. 

The President and the General Secretary 
affirmed the fundamental importance of 
their meetings in Geneva and Reykjavik, 
which laid the basis for concrete steps in a 
process intended to improve strategic stabil- 
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ity and reduce the risk of conflict. They will 
continue to be guided by their solemn con- 
viction that a nuclear war cannot be won 
and must never be fought. They are deter- 
mined to prevent any war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, wheth- 
er nuclear or conventional. They will not 
seek to achieve military superiority. 

The two leaders recognized the special 
responsibility of the United States and the 
Soviet Union to search for realistic ways to 
prevent confrontation and to promote a 
more sustainable and stable relationship be- 
tween their countries. To this end, they 
agreed to intensify dialogue and to encour- 
age emerging trends toward constructive 
cooperation in all areas of their relations. 
They are convinced that in so doing they 
will also contribute, with other nations, to 
the building of a safer world as humanity 
enters the third millennium. 


I. ARMS CONTROL 


The INF Treaty 


The two leaders signed the Treaty be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
Elimination of Their Intermediate-Range 
and Shorter-Range Missiles. This treaty is 
historic both for its objective—the complete 
elimination of an entire class of U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear arms—and for the innovative 
character and scope of its verification provi- 
sions. This mutual accomplishment makes a 
vital contribution to greater stability. 


Nuclear and Space Talks 


The President and the General Secretary 
discussed the negotiations on reductions in 
strategic offensive arms. They noted the 
considerable progress which has been made 
toward conclusion of a treaty implementing 
the principle of 50-percent reductions. 
They agreed to instruct their negotiators in 
Geneva to work toward the completion of 
the Treaty on the Reduction and Limitation 
of Strategic Offensive Arms and all integral 
documents at the earliest possible date, 
preferably in time for signature of the 
treaty during the next meeting of leaders of 
state in the first half of 1988. Recognizing 
that areas of agreement and disagreement 
are recorded in detail in the Joint Draft 
Treaty Text, they agreed to instruct their 
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negotiators to accelerate resolution of issues 
within the Joint Draft Treaty Text including 
early agreement on provisions for effective 
verification. 

In so doing, the negotiators should build 
upon the agreements on 50-percent reduc- 
tions achieved at Reykjavik as subsequently 
developed and now reflected in the agreed 
portions of the Joint Draft START Treaty 
Text being developed in Geneva, including 
agreement on ceilings of no more than 
1600 strategic offensive delivery systems, 
6000 warheads, 1540 warheads on 154 
heavy missiles; the agreed rule of account 
for heavy bombers and their nuclear arma- 
ment; and an agreement that as a result of 
the reductions the aggregate throw-weight 
of the Soviet Union’s ICBMs and SLBMs 
will be reduced to a level approximately 50- 
percent below the existing level, and this 
level will not be exceeded by either side. 
Such an agreement will be recorded in a 
mutually satisfactory manner. 

As priority tasks, they should focus on the 
following issues: 

(a) The additional steps necessary to 
ensure that the reductions enhance 
strategic stability. This will include a 
ceiling of 4900 on the aggregate 
number of ICBM plus SLBM warheads 
within the 6000 total. 

(b) The counting rules governing the 
number of long-range, nuclear-armed 
air-launched cruise missiles (ALCMs) to 
be attributed to each type of heavy 
bomber. The Delegations shall define 
concrete rules in this area. 

(c) The counting rules with respect to ex- 
isting ballistic missiles. The sides pro- 
ceed from the assumption that existing 
types of ballistic missiles are deployed 
with the following numbers of war- 
heads. In the United States: PEACE- 
KEEPER (MX): 10, MINUTEMAN III: 
3, MINUTEMAN II: 1, TRIDENT I: 8, 
TRIDENT II: 8, POSEIDON: 10. In the 
Soviet Union: SS-17: 4, SS-19: 6, SS-18: 
10, SS-24: 10, SS-25: 1, SS-11: 1, SS-13: 
1, SS-N-6: 1, SS-N-8: 1, SS-N-17: 1, 
SS-N-18: 7, SS-N-20: 10 and SS-N-23: 
4. Procedures will be developed that 
enable verfication of the number of 
warheads on deployed ballistic missiles 
of each specific type. In the event 
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either side changes the number of war- 
heads declared for a type of deployed 
ballistic missile, the sides shall notify 
each other in advance. There shall also 
be agreement on how to account for 
warheads on future types of ballistic 
missiles covered by the Treaty on the 
Reduction and Limitation of Strategic 
Offensive Arms. 


(d) The sides shall find a mutually accept- 
able solution to the question of limiting 
the deployment of long-range, nuclear- 
armed SLCMs. Such limitations will not 
involve counting long-range, nuclear- 
armed SLCMs within the 6000 warhead 
and 1600 strategic offensive delivery 
systems limits. The sides committed 
themselves to establish ceilings on such 
missiles, and to seek mutually accepta- 
ble and effective methods of verifica- 
tion of such limitations, which could in- 
clude the employment of National 
Technical Means, cooperative measures 
and on-site inspection. 


(e) Building upon the provisions of the 
Treaty on the Elimination of Their In- 
termediate-Range and Shorter-Range 
Missiles, the measures by which the 
provisions of the Treaty on the Reduc- 
tion and Limitation of Strategic Offen- 
sive Arms can be verified will, at a min- 
imum, include: 


1. Data exchanges, to include declara- 
tions by each side of the number and 
location of weapon systems limited 
by the Treaty and of facilities at 
which such systems are located and 
appropriate notifications. These facili- 
ties will include locations and facili- 
ties for production and final assem- 
bly, storage, testing, and deployment 
of systems covered by this Treaty. 
Such declarations will be exchanged 
between the sides before the Treaty 
is signed and updated periodically 
after entry into force. 


2. Baseline inspection to verify the ac- 
curacy of these declarations promptly 
after entry into force of the Treaty. 


3. On-site observation of the elimina- 
tion of strategic systems necessary to 
achieve the agreed limits. 


4. Continuous on-site monitoring of the 
perimeter and portals of critical pro- 
duction and support facilities to con- 
firm the output of these facilities. 


5. Short-notice on-site inspection of: 


(i) declared locations during the process 
of reducing to agreed limits; 


(ii) locations where systems covered by 
this Treaty remain after achieving 
the agreed limits; and 

(iii) locations where such systems have 
been located (formerly declared fa- 
cilities). 

6. The right to implement, in accord- 
ance with agreed-upon procedures, 
short-notice inspections at locations 
where either side considers covert 
deployment, production, storage or 
repair of strategic offensive arms 
could be occurring. 


7. Provisions prohibiting the use of con- 
cealment or other activities which 
impede verification by national tech- 
nical means. Such provisions would 
include a ban on telemetry encryp- 
tion and would allow for full access to 
all telemetric information broadcast 
during missile flight. 

8. Measures designed to enhance obser- 
vation of activities related to reduc- 
tion and limitation of strategic offen- 
sive arms by National Technical 
Means. These would include open 
displays of treaty-limited items at 
missile bases, bomber bases, and sub- 
marine ports at locations and times 
chosen by the inspecting party. 


Taking into account the preparation of 
the Treaty on Strategic Offensive Arms, the 
leaders of the two countries also instructed 
their delegations in Geneva to work out an 
agreement that would commit the sides to 
observe the ABM Treaty, as signed in 1972, 
while conducting their research, develop- 
ment, and testing as required, which are 
permitted by the ABM Treaty, and not to 
withdraw from the ABM Treaty, for a speci- 
fied period of time. Intensive discussions of 
strategic stability shall begin not later than 
three years before the end of the specified 
period, after which, in the event the sides 
have not agreed otherwise, each side will 
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be free to decide its course of action. Such 
an agreement must have the same legal 
status as the Treaty on Strategic Offensive 
Arms, the ABM Treaty, and other similar, 
legally binding agreements. This agreement 
will be recorded in a mutually satisfactory 
manner. Therefore, they direct their dele- 
gations to address these issues on a priority 
basis. 


The sides shall discuss ways to ensure pre- 
dictability in the development of the U.S.- 
Soviet strategic relationship under condi- 
tions of strategic stability, to reduce the risk 
of nuclear war. 


Other Arms Control Issues 


The President and the General Secretary 
reviewed a broad range of other issues con- 
cerning arms limitation and reduction. The 
sides emphasized the importance of produc- 
tive negotiations on security matters and 
advancing in the main areas of arms limita- 
tion and reduction through equitable, verifi- 
able agreements that enhance security and 
stability. 


Nuclear Testing 


The two leaders welcomed the opening 
on November 9, 1987, of full-scale, step-by- 
step negotiations, in accordance with the 
joint statement adopted in Washington on 
September 17, 1987, by the Secretary of 
State of the United States and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR: 


The U.S. and Soviet sides have 
agreed to begin before December 
1, 1987, full-scale stage-by-stage 
negotiations which will be 
conducted in a single forum. In 
these negotiations the sides as the 
first step will agree upon effective 
verification measures which will 
make it possible to ratify the U.S.- 
USSR Threshold Test Ban Treaty of 
1974 and Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosions Treaty of 1976, and 
proceed to negotiating further 
intermediate limitations on nuclear 
testing leading to the ultimate 
objective of the complete cessation 


of nuclear testing as part of an 
effective disarmament process. This 
process, among other things, would 
pursue, as the first priority, the 
goal of the reduction of nuclear 
weapons and, ultimately, their 
elimination. For the purpose of the 
elaboration of improved 
verification measures for the U.S.- 
USSR Treaties of 1974 and 1976 
the sides intend to design and 
conduct joint verification 
experiments at each other’s test 
sites. These verification measures 
will, to the extent appropriate, be 
used in further nuclear test 
limitation agreements which may 
subsequently be reached. 


The leaders also welcomed the prompt 
agreement by the sides to exchange ex- 
perts’ visits to each other’s nuclear testing 
sites in January 1988 and to design and sub- 
sequently to conduct a Joint Verification 
Experiment at each other’s test site. The 
terms of reference for the Experiment are 
set forth in the statement issued on Decem- 
ber 9, 1987, by the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The 
leaders noted the value of these agreements 
for developing more effective measures to 
verify compliance with the provisions of the 
1974 Threshold Test Ban Treaty and the 
1976 Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty. 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation 


The President and the General Secretary 
reaffirmed the continued commitment of 
the United States and the Soviet Union to 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
and in particular to strengthening the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. The two leaders expressed satis- 
faction at the adherence since their last 
meeting of additional parties to the Treaty, 
and confirmed their intent to make, togeth- 
er with other states, additional efforts to 
achieve universal adherence to the Treaty. 


The President and the General Secretary 
expressed support for international coopera- 
tion in nuclear safety and for efforts to pro- 
mote the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, 
under further strengthened IAEA. safe- 
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guards and appropriate export controls for 
nuclear materials, equipment and technolo- 
gy. The leaders agreed that bilateral consul- 
tations on non-proliferation were construc- 
tive and useful, and should continue. 


Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers 


The leaders welcomed the signing on 
September 15, 1987, in Washington of the 
agreement to establish Nuclear Risk Reduc- 
tion Centers in their capitals. The agree- 
ment will be implemented promptly. 


Chemical Weapons 


The leaders expressed their commitment 
to negotiation of a verifiable, comprehen- 
sive and effective international convention 
on the prohibition and destruction of chem- 
ical weapons. They welcomed progress to 
date and reaffirmed the need for intensified 
negotiations toward conclusion of a truly 
global and verifiable convention encompass- 
ing all chemical weapons-capable states. 
The United States and Soviet Union are in 
favor of greater openness and intensified 
confidence-building with respect to chemi- 
cal weapons both on a bilateral and a multi- 
lateral basis. They agreed to continue peri- 
odic discussions by experts on the growing 
problem of chemical weapons proliferation 
and use. 


Conventional Forces 


The President and the General Secretary 
discussed the importance of the task of re- 
ducing the level of military confrontation in 
Europe in the area of armed forces and 
conventional armaments. The two leaders 
spoke in favor of early completion of the 
work in Vienna on the mandate for negotia- 
tions on this issue, so that substantive nego- 
tiations may be started at the earliest time 
with a view to elaborating concrete meas- 
ures. They also noted that the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of the Stockholm Con- 
ference on Confidence- and Security-Build- 
ing Measures and Disarmament in Europe 
is an important factor in strengthening 
mutual understanding and enhancing stabil- 
ity, and spoke in favor of continuing and 
consolidating this process. The President 
and the General Secretary agreed to in- 


struct their appropriate representatives to 
intensify efforts to achieve solutions to out- 
standing issues. 

They also discussed the Vienna (Mutual 
and Balanced Force Reduction) negotia- 
tions. 


Follow-Up Meeting of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 


They expressed their determination, to- 
gether with the other 33 participants in the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, to bring the Vienna CSCE Follow- 
Up Conference to a successful conclusion, 
based on balanced progress in all principal 
areas of the Helsinki Final Act and Madrid 
Concluding Document. 


II. HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMANITARIAN 


CONCERNS 


The leaders held a thorough and candid 
discussion of human rights and humanitari- 
an questions and their place in the US.- 
Soviet dialogue. 


III. REGIONAL ISSUES 


The President and the General Secretary 
engaged in a wide-ranging, frank and busi- 
nesslike discussion of regional questions, in- 
cluding Afghanistan, the Iran-Iraq War, the 
Middle East, Cambodia, southern Africa, 
Central America and other issues. They ac- 
knowledged serious differences but agreed 
on the importance of their regular ex- 
change of views. The two leaders noted the 
increasing importance of settling regional 
conflicts to reduce international tensions 
and to improve East-West relations. They 
agreed that the goal of the dialogue be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union on these issues should be to help the 
parties to regional conflicts find peaceful so- 
lutions that advance their independence, 
freedom and security. Both leaders empha- 
sized the importance of enhancing the ca- 
pacity of the United Nations and other 
international institutions to contribute to 
the resolution of regional conflicts. 


IV. BILATERAL AFFAIRS 


The President and the General Secretary 
reviewed in detail the state of U.S.-Soviet 
bilateral relations. They recognized the util- 
ity of further expanding and strengthening 
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bilateral contacts, exchanges and coopera- 
tion. 


Bilateral Negotiations 


Having reviewed the state of ongoing 
U.S.-Soviet negotiations on a number of spe- 
cific bilateral issues, the two leaders called 
for intensified efforts by their representa- 
tives, aimed at reaching mutually advanta- 
geous agreements on: commercial maritime 
issues; fishing; marine search and rescue; 
radio navigational systems; the U.S.-USSR 
maritime boundary; and cooperation in the 
field of transportation and other areas. 

They noted with satisfaction agreement 
on the expansion, within the framework of 
the U.S.-Soviet Air Transport Agreement, of 
direct air passenger service, including joint 
operation of the New York-Moscow route 
by Pan American Airways and Aeroflot, and 
on the renewal of the U.S.-Soviet World 
Ocean Agreement. 


People-to-People Contacts and Exchanges 


The two leaders took note of progress in 
implementing the U.S.-Soviet General Ex- 
changes Agreement in the areas of educa- 
tion, science, culture and sports, signed at 
their November 1985 Geneva meeting, and 
agreed to continue efforts to eliminate ob- 
stacles to further progress in these areas. 
They expressed satisfaction with plans to 
celebrate jointly the 30th anniversary of the 
first Exchanges Agreement in January 1988. 

The two leaders reaffirmed the impor- 
tance of contacts and exchanges in broaden- 
ing understanding between their peoples. 
They noted with particular satisfaction the 
progress made in the development of 
people-to-people contacts under the initia- 
tive they launched at their 1985 meeting in 
Geneva—a process which has involved tens 
of thousands of U.S. and Soviet citizens over 
the past two years. The leaders reaffirmed 
their strong commitment further to expand 
such contacts, including among the young. 


Global Climate and Environmental 
Change Initiative 

With reference to their November 1985 
agreement in Geneva to cooperate in the 
preservation of the environment, the two 
leaders approved a bilateral initiative to 
pursue joint studies in global climate and 
environmental change through cooperation 
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in areas of mutual concern, such as protec- 
tion and conservation of stratospheric 
ozone, and through increased data ex- 
changes pursuant to the U.S.-Soviet Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agreement and the 
Agreement Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Concerning Cooperation in the 
Exploration and Use of Outer Space for 
Peaceful Purposes. In this context, there 
will be a detailed study on the climate of 
the future. The two sides will continue to 
promote broad international and bilateral 
cooperation in the increasingly important 
area of global climate and environmental 
change. 


Cooperative Activities 


The President and the General Secretary 
supported further cooperation among scien- 
tists of the United States, the Soviet Union 
and other countries in utilizing controlled 
thermonuclear fusion for peaceful purposes. 
They affirmed the intention of the U.S. and 
the USSR to cooperate with the European 
Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM) 
and Japan, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, in the 
quadripartite conceptual design of a fusion 
test reactor. 


The two leaders noted with satisfaction 
progress under the bilateral Agreement on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy towards es- 
tablishing a permanent working group in 
the field of nuclear reactor safety, and ex- 
pressed their readiness to develop further 
cooperation in this area. 


The President and the General Secretary 
agreed to develop bilateral cooperation in 
combatting international narcotics traffick- 
ing. They agreed that appropriate initial 
consultations would be held for these pur- 
poses in early 1988. 


They also agreed to build on recent con- 
tacts to develop more effective cooperation 
in ensuring the security of air and maritime 
transportation. 


The two leaders exchanged views on 
means of encouraging expanded contacts 
and cooperation on issues relating to the 
Arctic. They expressed support for the de- 
velopment of bilateral and regional coop- 
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eration among the Arctic countries on these 
matters, including coordination of scientific 
research and protection of the region’s en- 
vironment. 


The two leaders welcomed the conclusion 
of negotiations to institutionalize the 
COSPAS/SARSAT space-based global search 
and rescue system, operated jointly by the 
United States, the Soviet Union, France and 
Canada. 


Trade 


The two sides stated their strong support 
for the expansion of mutually beneficial 
trade and economic relations. They instruct- 
ed their trade ministers to convene the 
U.S.-USSR Joint Commercial Commission in 
order to develop concrete proposals to 
achieve that objective, including within the 
framework of the Long-Term Agreement 
between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
Facilitate Economic, Industrial, and Techni- 
cal Cooperation. They agreed that commer- 
cially viable joint ventures complying with 
the laws and regulations of both countries 
could play a role in the further develop- 
ment of commercial relations. 


Diplomatic Missions 


Both sides agreed on the importance of 
adequate, secure facilities for their respec- 
tive diplomatic and consular establishments, 
and emphasized the need to approach prob- 
lems relating to the functioning of Embas- 
sies and Consulates General constructively 
and on the basis of reciprocity. 


V. FURTHER MEETINGS 


The President and the General Secretary 
agreed that official contacts at all levels 
should be further expanded and intensified, 
with the goal of achieving practical and 
concrete results in all areas of the U.S.- 
Soviet relationship. 


General Secretary Gorbachev renewed 
the invitation he extended during the 
Geneva summit for President Reagan to 
visit the Soviet Union. The President ac- 
cepted with pleasure. The visit will take 
place in the first half of 1988. 


Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Remarks on the Departure of General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. 
December 10, 1987 





The President. Mr. General Secretary, 
these last few days have been exciting, 
indeed, for both of us and for our fellow 
countrymen who followed the course of our 
discussions. I’m pleased to report that upon 
the completion of our business that this 
summit has been a clear success. Like the 
star on the top of the National Christmas 
Tree, which was lit the evening you ar- 
rived, Mr. General Secretary, this summit 
has lit the sky with hope for all people of 
good will. And as we leave, it is up to both 
sides to ensure that the luster does not wear 
off and to follow through on our commit- 
ments as we move forward to the next steps 
in improving the relations between our 
countries and peoples. 

I believe both the General Secretary and 
I can walk away from our meetings with a 
sense of accomplishment. We have proven 
that adversaries, even with the most basic 
philosophical differences, can talk candidly 
and respectfully with one another and, with 
perseverance, find common ground. We did 
not hide from the weighty differences that 
separate us; many of them, of course, 
remain. One of my predecessors, President 
Franklin Roosevelt, once said: “History 
cannot be rewritten by wishful thinking.” 
Our discussions, in that spirit, were straight- 
forward and designed to open a thoughtful 
communication between our governments 
on the critical issues that confront us. 

Our exchange on the subject of human 
rights underscored the priority we in the 
Western democracies place on respect for 
fundamental freedoms. I’m pleased that 
during this summit we addressed this area 
of heartfelt importance and have ensured a 
continuing dialog on human rights at the 
highest levels of our governments. 

Our discussions on regional conflicts were 
no less to the point. These conflicts contin- 
ue to take a heavy toll in lives and impose a 
heavy burden on East-West relations. The 
General Secretary and I expressed different 
points of view—we did so bluntly—and for 
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that reason alone, our talks have been 
useful in this area. Moreover, we agree that 
it is mecessary to search for real political 
solutions to these conflicts. But so far, we 
cannot be satisfied with what has been 
achieved. We must now press ahead in the 
search for political solutions that advance 
the cause of peace and freedom for the 
people suffering in these wars. The door has 
been opened, and it will stay open to seri- 
ous discussion of ending these regional con- 
flicts. 

And as far as open doors, Mr. Gorbachev 
and I both agree on the desirability of freer 
and more extensive personal contact and 
the breaking down of artifical barriers be- 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the United States. As I said in my welcom- 
ing remarks, the fact that our governments 
have disagreements should not prevent our 
peoples from being friends. 

Of course, the greatest accomplishment 
of these 3 days was the signing of a treaty 
to eliminate a whole class of U.S. and Soviet 
nuclear weapons. Another one of my prede- 
cessors, a President I have admired since 
my youth, Calvin Coolidge, once said: “His- 
tory is made only by action.” Well, it took 
enormous effort and almost superhuman te- 
nacity on the part of negotiators on both 
sides, but the end product is a treaty that 
does indeed make history. It is in the inter- 
est of both our peoples, yet I cannot help 
but believe that mankind is the biggest 
winner. At long last, we have begun the 
task of actually reducing these deadly weap- 
ons rather than simply putting limits on 
their growth. 

The INF treaty, as proud of it as we are, 
should be viewed as a beginning, not an 
end. Further arms reduction is now possi- 
ble. I am pleased some progress has been 
made toward a strategic arms reduction 
treaty over the last 3 days. 

Individual agreements will not, in and of 
themselves, result in sustained progress. We 
need a realistic understanding of each 
other’s intentions and objectives, a process 
for dealing with differences in a practical 
and straightforward manner; and we need 
patience, creativity, and persistence in 
achieving what we set out to do. As a result 
of this summit, the framework for building 
such a relationship has been strengthened. 
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I am determined to use this framework. 
My goal—which I believe you share, Mr. 
General Secretary—is a more constructive 
relationship between our governments, 
long-lasting rather than transitory improve- 
ments. Together, we can bring about a 
more secure and prosperous future for our 
peoples and a more peaceful world. Both of 
us are aware of the difficult challenges and 
special responsibilities inherent in this task. 

During World War II, when so many 
young Russians served at the front, the 
poem “Wait For Me” became a prayer 
spoken on the lips of Russian families who 
dreamed one day of the happiness that 
their reunion would bring. The cause of 
world peace and world freedom is still wait- 
ing, Mr. General Secretary. It has waited 
long enough. 

General Secretary Gorbachev, Mrs. Gor- 
bachev, it is good that you came to Amer- 
ica, and Nancy and I are pleased to have 
welcomed you here. Your visit was short, 
yet I hope you'll take with you a better 
sense of the spirit and soul of the United 
States of America. And when you get back 
to Moscow, please pass on to the Soviet 
people the best wishes of the American 
people for a peaceful and prosperous new 
year. 

Thank you, and Godspeed on your jour- 
ney. 

The General Secretary. Esteemed Mr. 
President, esteemed Mrs. Reagan, ladies 
and gentlemen, in these last hours before 
our departure for home, we note with satis- 
faction that the visit to Washington has, on 
the whole, justified our hopes. We have had 
3 days of hard work, of businesslike and 
frank discussions on the pivotal problems of 
Soviet-American relations and on important 
aspects of the current world situation. 

A good deal has been accomplished. I 
would like to emphasize in particular an 
unprecedented step in the history of the 
nuclear age: the signing of the treaty under 
which the two militarily and strategically 
greatest powers have assumed an obligation 
to actually destroy a portion of their nuclear 
weapons, thus, we hope, setting in motion 
the process of nuclear disarmament. 

In our talks with President Ronald 
Reagan, some headway has been made on 
the central issue of that process—achieving 
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substantial reductions of strategic offensive 
arms, which are the most potent weapons 
in the world—although we still have a lot of 
work to do. We have had a useful exchange 
of views, which has clarified each other’s 
positions concerning regional conflicts, the 
development of our bilateral ties, and 
human rights. On some of these aspects, it 
seems likely that we can soon identify spe- 
cific solutions satisfactory both to us and to 
other countries. A useful result of the Wash- 
ington talks is that we have been able to 
formulate a kind of agenda for joint efforts 
in the future. This puts the dialog between 
our two countries on a more predictable 
footing and is undoubtedly constructive. 

While this visit has centered on our talks 
with the President of the United States, I 
have no intention of minimizing the impor- 
tance of meetings with Members of Con- 
gress, with other political leaders, public fig- 
ures, members of the business and academ- 
ic communities, cultural figures, and media 
executives. Such contacts enable us to gain 
a better and more profound knowledge of 
each other, provide a wealth of opportuni- 
ties for checking one’s views, assessments, 
and even established stereotypes. 

All this is important, both for policymak- 
ing and for bringing peoples and countries 
closer together. These meetings have con- 
firmed the impression that there is a grow- 
ing desire in American society for improved 
Soviet-American relations. In short, what 
we have seen here is a movement matching 
the mood that has long been prevalent 
among Soviet people. 

In bidding farewell to America, I am 
looking forward to a new encounter with it, 
in the hope that I will then be able to see 
not only its Capital but also to meet face-to- 
face with its great people, to chat and to 
have some lively exchanges with ordinary 
Americans. 

I believe that what we have accomplished 
during the meeting and the discussions will, 
with time, help considerably to improve the 
atmosphere in the world at large and in 
America itself, in terms of its more correct 
and tolerant perception of my country, the 
Soviet Union. 

Today the Soviet Union and the United 
States are closer to the common goal of 
strengthening international security, but 
this goal is yet to be reached. There is still 


much work to be done, and we must get 
down to it without delay. 

Mr. President, esteemed citizens of the 
United States, we are grateful for your hos- 
pitality, and we wish success, well-being, 
and peace to all Americans. Thank you, and 
goodbye. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. The 
President spoke in English, and the General 
Secretary spoke in Russian. Their remarks 
were translated by interpreters. 

Earlier, the President and the General 
Secretary met in the Oval Office and then 
attended a working luncheon in the Resi- 
dence. 


Human Rights Day, Bill of Rights Day, 
and Human Rights Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5752. December 10, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Constitution whose Bicentennial we 
celebrate this year begins, “We the 
People,” and thus tells Americans and all 
the world that we hold the individual as 
sovereign, not the government or any other 
political entity. The Bill of Rights, added to 
the Constitution in 1791, specifies individ- 
ual liberties and adds that powers “not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

The Founders of our country believed the 
rights of the individual are God-given, not 
originating from or granted by the state. 
Their timeless vision of individual liberties 
for all people is why we pause each Decem- 
ber to express thanks for our heritage and 
to renew our commitment to the vital cause 
of human rights around the globe. We also 
celebrate the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which set 
human rights standards for all nations. 

Tragically, governments in many lands 
deny this vision. Some make elaborate 
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claims that citizens under their rule enjoy 
human rights and even offer illusory guar- 
antees of those rights—but then reveal their 
absence through lack of due process, free 
elections, or freedom of religion, expression, 
and assembly. Their constitutions often de- 
clare openly that citizens’ rights are subor- 
dinate to the interests of the state. Even if 
words look good on paper, the absence of 
structural safeguards against abuse of power 
means that freedoms may be taken away as 
easily as they are allowed. In countries 
where monopoly power rests with a single 
group or political entity, the scope for 
human liberty is narrow indeed. 

These states pose the greatest threat to 
liberty, not only because under them 
people are denied the exercise of the most 
fundamental freedoms, but because they 
pose external as well as internal dangers. 
Unlimited power, exercised in the name of 
universalist ideologies, often tries to extend 
its control beyond borders, denying other 
peoples their human rights and self-deter- 
mination. 

Standing against these dangers are those 
people the world over who, undaunted by 
tremendous odds and great persona! risk, 
continue to press for individual rights and 
freedoms. Their courageous struggle for 
human dignity is a triumph in itself, but the 
United States pledges continuing support to 
their efforts on behalf of human rights, fun- 
damental freedoms, and democracy. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim December 10, 1987, as 
Human Rights Day and December 15, 
1987, as Bill of Rights Day, and I call upon 
all Americans to observe the week begin- 
ning December 10, 1987, as Human Rights 
Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 10th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:01 a.m., December 11, 1987] 
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Soviet Union-United States Summit in 
Washington, DC 





Address to the Nation. December 10, 1987 





Good evening. As I am speaking to you 
now, General Secretary Gorbachev is leav- 
ing on his return trip to the Soviet Union. 
His departure marks the end of 3 historic 
days here in Washington in which Mr. Gor- 
bachev and I continued to build a founda- 
tion for better relations between our gov- 
ernments and our peoples. During these 3 
days we took a step—only a first step, but 
still a critical one—toward building a more 
durable peace, indeed, a step that may be . 
the most important taken since World War 
II to slow down the arms buildup. 

I’m referring to the treaty that we signed 
Tuesday afternoon in the East Room of the 
White House. I believe this treaty repre- 
sents a landmark in postwar history, be- 
cause it is not just an arms control but an 
arms reduction agreement. Unlike treaties 
of the past, this agreement does not simply 
establish ceilings for new weapons: It actu- 
ally reduces the number of such weapons. 
In fact, it altogether abolishes an entire 
class of U.S. and Soviet nuclear missiles. 

The verification measures in this treaty 
are also something new with far-reaching 
implications. On-site inspections and short- 
notice inspections will be permitted within 
the Soviet Union. Again, this is a first-time 
event, a breakthrough, and that’s why I be- 
lieve this treaty will not only lessen the 
threat of war, it can also speed along a 
process that may someday remove that 
threat entirely. 

Indeed, this treaty, and all that we’ve 
achieved during this summit, signals a 
broader understanding between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. It is an under- 
standing that will help keep the peace as 
we work toward the ultimate goal of our 
foreign policy: a world where the people of 
every land can decide for themselves their 
form of government and way of life. 

Yet as important as the INF treaty is, 
there is a further and even more crucial 
point about the last 3 days and the entire 
summit process: Soviet-American relations 
are no longer focused only on arms control 
issues. They now cover a far broader 
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agenda, one that has, at its root, realism and 
candor. 

Let me explain this with a saying I’ve 
often repeated: Nations do not distrust each 
other because they’re armed; they are 
armed because they distrust each other. 
And just as real peace means the presence 
of freedom and justice as well as the ab- 
sence of war, so, too, summits must be dis- 
cussions not just about arms but about the 
fundamental differences that cause nations 
to be armed. 

Dealing then with the deeper sources of 
conflict between nations and systems of 
government is a practical and moral imper- 
ative. And that’s why it was vital to estab- 
lish a broader summit agenda, one that 
dealt not only with arms reductions but also 
people-to-people contacts between our na- 
tions and, most important, the issues of 
human rights and regional conflicts. 

This is the summit agenda we’ve adopted. 
By doing so, we’ve dealt not just with arms 
control issues but also with fundamental 
problems such as Soviet expansionism, 
human rights violations, as well as our own 
moral opposition to the ideology that justi- 
fies such practices. In this way, we have put 
Soviet-American relations on a far more 
candid and far more realistic footing. 

It also means that, while there’s move- 
ment—indeed, dramatic movement—in the 
arms reduction area, much remains to be 
done in that area as well as in these other 
critical areas that I’ve mentioned, especial- 
ly—and this goes without saying—in ad- 
vancing our goal of a world open to the 
expansion of human freedom and the 
growth of democratic government. 

So, much work lies ahead. Let me ex- 
plain: On the matter of regional conflicts, I 
spoke candidly with Mr. Gorbachev on the 
issues of Afghanistan, Iran-Iraq, Cambodia, 
Angola, and Nicaragua. I continue to have 
high hopes—and he assured me that he did 
too—that we can have real cooperation in 
resolving regional conflicts on terms that 
promote peace and freedom. This is essen- 
tial to a lasting improvement in our rela- 
tions. 

So, too, on human rights, there was some 
very limited movement: resolution of a 
number of individual cases in which prison- 
ers will be released or exit visas granted. 
There were assurances of future, more sub- 


stantial movement, which we hope to see 
become a reality. 

And finally, with regard to the last item 
on our agenda—scientific, educational, cul- 
tural, and economic exchanges—we agreed 
to expand cooperation in ways that will 
break down some of the artificial barriers 
between our nations. For example, agree- 
ment was reached to expand and improve 
civil air service between our two countries. 

But let me point out here that, while 
much work is ahead of us, the progress 
we've made, especially in arms reduction, 
does reflect a better understanding be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviets. It also re- 
flects something deeper. You see, since my 
first meeting with General Secretary Gorba- 
chev in 1985, I have always regarded you, 
the American people, as full participants in 
our discussions. Though it may surprise Mr. 
Gorbachev to discover that all this time 
there has been a third party in the room 
with us, I do firmly believe the principal 
credit for the patience and persistence that 
brought success this year belongs to you, 
the American people. 

Your support over these last 7 years has 
laid the basis for these negotiations. Your 
support made it possible for us to rebuild 
our military strength, to liberate Grenada, 
to strike hard against terrorism in Libya, 
and more recently to protect our strategic 
interests and bolster our friends in the Per- 
sian Gulf. Your support made possible our 
policy of helping freedom fighters like those 
in Afghanistan, Nicaragua, Angola, Cambo- 
dia, and other places around the globe. And 
when last year at Reykjavik I refused Soviet 
demands that we trade away SDI, our Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative that could erect a 
space shield against ballistic missiles, your 
overwhelming support made it clear to the 
Soviet leaders that the American people 
prefer no deal to a bad deal and will back 
their President on matters of national secu- 
rity. 

In short, your support for our foreign 
policy goals—building a safer peace as we 
advance the cause of world freedom—has 
helped bring the Soviets to the bargaining 
table. It makes it possible now to hope for a 
real, fundamental improvement in our rela- 
tions. 
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You know, the question has often been 
asked whether democratic leaders who are 
accountable to their people aren’t at a 
grave disadvantage in negotiating with 
leaders of totalitarian States who bear no 
such burden. Well, believe me, I think I can 
answer that question. I can speak from per- 
sonal experience. Over the Jong run, no 
leader at the bargaining table can enjoy any 
greater advantage than the knowledge that 
he has behind him a people who are strong 
and free and alert and resolved to remain 
that way—people like you. And it’s this 
kind of informed and enlightened support, 
this hidden strength of democratic govern- 
ment, that enabled us to do what we did 
this week at the Washington summit. 

Now that the treaty’s been signed, it will 
be submitted to the Senate for the next 
step: the ratification process. I will meet 
with the leadership of Congress here tomor- 
row morning, and I’m confident that the 
Senate will now act in an expeditious way 
to fulfill its duty under our Constitution. 

To this end, let me explain the back- 
ground. In the mid- and late-1970’s the So- 
viets began to deploy hundreds of new, 
mobile intermediate-range missiles capable 
of destroying major cities and military in- 
stallations in Europe and Asia. This action 
was an unprovoked, new dimension of the 
threat against our friends and allies on both 
continents, a new threat to which the 
democratic nations had no comparable 
counter. 

Despite intense pressure from the Sovi- 
ets, NATO proceeded with what we called 
a two-track policy. First, we would deploy a 
limited number of our own INF missiles as 
a deterrent, but at the same time push hard 
in negotiations to do away with this entirely 
new nuclear threat. And we set out to do 
this with a formula I first put forward in 
1981. It was called the zero-option. It 
meant the complete elimination of these 
missiles on both sides. 

Well, at first, many called this a mere 
propaganda ploy, some even here in this 
country. But we were persistent, our allies 
steadfast, and eventually the Soviets re- 
turned to the bargaining table. The result is 
our INF treaty. 

As you see from the map on the screen 
now, the Soviet missiles, which will be re- 
moved and eliminated under the treaty, 
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have been a major threat to the security of 
our friends and allies on two continents, 
Europe and Asia. Under the terms of this 
treaty, we will be eliminating 400 deployed 
warheads, while the Soviet Union elimi- 
nates 1,600, or four times as many. 

Now, let me also point out that this does 
not, however, leave NATO unprotected. In 
fact, we will maintain a substantial deter- 
rent force on the ground, in the air, and at 
sea. Our commitment to NATO’s strategy 
of being able to respond as necessary to any 
form of aggression remains steadfast. 

And with regard to verification, as I’ve 
mentioned, we have the breakthroughs of 
on-site inspections and short-notice inspec- 
tions not only at potential missile deploy- 
ment sites but at the facility where the 
Soviet SS-20 missiles and their components 
have been assembled. We have a verifica- 
tion procedure that assures each side that 
the missiles of the other side have been 
destroyed and that new ones aren’t built. 

Here, then, is a treaty that shows how 
persistence and consistency eventually can 
pay off in arms negotiations. And let me 
assure you, too, that this treaty has been 
accomplished with unprecedented consulta- 
tion with our allies and friends. I have 
spoken personally with the leaders of the 
major democracies, as has Secretary Shultz 
and our diplomats. This treaty has full allied 
support. 

But if persistence is paying off in our 
arms reduction efforts, the question of 
human rights and regional conflicts are still 
problems in our relations. But I am pleased 
that some progress has been made in these 
areas, also. 

Now, in addition to these candid ex- 
changes on our four-part agenda, Mr. Gor- 
bachev and I did do some important plan- 
ning for a Moscow summit next year. We 
agreed that we must redouble our efforts to 
reach agreements on reducing the levels of 
U.S. and Soviet long-range, or strategic, nu- 
clear arms, as I have proposed in the 
START negotiations. He and I made real 
progress toward our goal first agreed to at 
Geneva: to achieve deep, 50-percent cuts in 
our arsenals of those powerful weapons. We 
agreed that we should build on our efforts 
to achieve agreement on a START treaty at 
the earliest possible date, and we've in- 
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structed our delegations in Geneva accord- 
ingly. 

Now, I believe deep reductions in these 
offensive weapons, along with the develop- 
ment of SDI, would do much to make the 
world safer. For that reason, I made it clear 
that our SDI program will continue and 
that when we have a defense ready to 
deploy we will do so. 

About the future, Mr. Gorbachev and I 
also agreed that as nuclear weapons are re- 
duced it becomes all the more important to 
redress the disparities in conventional and 
chemical weapons, where the Soviets now 
enjoy significant advantages over the 
United States and our allies. 

I think then from all of this you can see 
not only the direction of Soviet-American 
relations but the larger framework of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. As I told the British 
Parliament in 1982, we seek to rid the 
world of the two great nightmares of the 
postwar era: the threat of nuclear war and 
the threat of totalitarianism. 

And that’s why, by pursuing SDI, which is 
a defense against offensive missiles, and by 
going for arms reduction rather than just 
arms control, we’re moving away from the 
so-called policy of mutual assured destruc- 
tion, by which nations hold each other hos- 
tage to nuclear terror and destruction. So, 
too, we are saying that the postwar policy 
of containment is no longer enough, that 
the goal of American foreign policy is both 
world peace and world freedom, that as a 
people we hope and will work for a day 
when all of God’s children will enjoy the 
human dignity that their creator intended. I 
believe we gained some ground with regard 
to that cause in these last few days. 

Since my first days in office, I have 
argued that the future belongs not to re- 
pressive or totalitarian ways of life but to 
the cause of freedom—freedom of the mar- 
ketplace, freedom to speak, assemble, and 
vote. And when we see the progress of de- 
mocracy in these last years, from Latin 
America to Asia, we must be optimistic 
about the future of our children. 

When we were together in Iceland, Mr. 
Gorbachev told me that this sort of talk is 
sometimes viewed in the Soviet Union as a 
threat, but I told him then and I have said 
since then that this is no threat at all but 
only a dream: the American dream. And it’s 


a dream that has meant so much to so 
many, a dream that still shines out to the 
world. 

You know, a couple of years ago, Nancy 
and I were deeply moved by a story told by 
former New York Times reporter and 
Greek immigrant Nicholas Gage. It’s the 
story of Eleni, his mother, a woman caught 
in one of the terrible struggles of the post- 
war era, the Greek civil war at the end of 
World War II, a mother who was tried and 
executed because she smuggled her chil- 
dren out to safety in America. 

It is also the story of how her son secretly 
vowed to return to Greece someday to take 
vengeance on the man who had sent his 
mother to her death. But at the end of the 
story, Nicholas Gage finds he cannot extract 
the vengeance he promised himself. Mr. 
Gage writes it would have relieved the pain 
that had filled him for so many years, but it 
would also have broken the one bridge still 
connecting him to his mother, that part of 
him most like her. As he tells it: “. . . and 
her final cry was not a curse on her killers, 
but an invocation of what she’d died for—a 
declaration of love.” These simple last 
words of Mr. Gage’s mother, of Eleni, were: 
“My children.” 

How that cry echoes down through the 
centuries, a cry for all children of the 
world, a cry for peace, for a world of love 
and understanding. And it is the hope of 
heeding such words—the call for freedom 
and peace spoken by a chosen people in a 
promised land, the call spoken by the Nazar 
carpenter—Nazarene carpenter, I should 
say, standing at the Sea of Galilee, the car- 
penter whose birth into the poverty of a 
stable we celebrate—it is these words that 
we remember as the holiday season ap- 
proaches and we reflect on the events of 
this week here in Washington. 

So, let us remember the children and the 
future we want for them. And let us never 
forget that this promise of peace and free- 
dom, the gift that is ours as Americans, the 
gift that we seek to share with all the 
world, depends for its strength on the spirit- 
ual source from which it comes. 

So, during this holy season, let us also 
reflect that in the prayers of simple people 
there is more power and might than that 
possessed by all the great statesmen or 
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armies of the Earth. Let us then thank God 
for all His blessings to this nation, and ask 
Him for His help and guidance so that we 
might continue the work of peace and 
foster the hope of a world where human 
freedom is enshrined. 

To sum up then: This summit was a clear 
success. We made progress on each item in 
our four-part agenda. Mr. Gorbachev and I 
have agreed to meet in several months in 
Moscow to continue what we’ve achieved 
during these past 3 days. I believe there is 
reason for both hope and optimism. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:01 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. His 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Regional Press 
Representatives. December 11, 1987 





The President. 1 think you recognize the 
gentleman with me, my Chief of Staff Sena- 
tor Baker. 

Well, please be seated. I’m grateful to 
have this opportunity to speak with you and 
to answer some of your questions. Having 
worked as a journalist of sorts—I was a 
sports broadcaster—I sympathize with what 
some of you must have been going through, 
facing a deadline, yet with little information 
about what was going on behind closed 
doors. I must believe that what you report- 
ed from this summit was some of the best 
news the American people and our allies 
have heard in a long time. 

The INF agreement signed at this summit 
will bring about the first mutual reduction 
in Soviet and American nuclear arsenals 
ever, and the first step back toward a safer 
world has been agreed to. The word histor- 
ic is frequently used in describing the INF 
agreement, and I know that adjective is 
overused, but in this case I think it’s appro- 
priate. This is the most important action 
since World War II in reducing the arms 
race. Instead of trying to put a ceiling on 
future growth of the number of weapons, 
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both sides are now focused on ways to mu- 
tually reduce our nuclear forces. And we’re 
in a better position to make tangible gains 
in arms reduction than at anytime in the 
last 40 years. 

Of course, arms reduction is only one of 
several significant areas of discussion be- 
tween the East and West. For example, I 
made it clear to the General Secretary that 
the continuing occupation of Afghanistan 
undermines the progress that we would like 
to see between our two countries. I also 
emphasized that there are people fighting 
for their freedom in many parts of the 
world. In Nicaragua, freedom fighters face a 
Communist Sandinista military machine 
supportive of the Soviet Union. And now is 
not the time for Congress to turn away 
from those who are fighting for freedom. 

Similarly, on human rights, I explained 
how difficult it is for the people of the 
Western democracies to have trust in a gov- 
ernment that doesn’t trust its own people 
and denies their human rights. So, be as- 
sured that General Secretary Gorbachev is 
aware that forward movement in areas like 
arms reduction will be helped considerably 
by the solution of regional conflicts and 
more respect for human rights. 

A moment ago I mentioned the Western 
democracies. I would like to stress that in 
preparation for this summit I frequently 
sought advice and counsel from other West- 
ern leaders. And today I’ve spoken on the 
telephone with Chancellor Kohl and Prime 
Minister Takeshita to convey my impres- 
sions of General Secretary Gorbachev and 
the summit and to consult on the next 
steps. And later today I'll be talking with 
Prime Minister Thatcher and communicat- 
ing with other key allied leaders. Our allies 
have been most supportive, and I’m grati- 
fied at the unity and responsibility demon- 
strated by the alliance during the sensitive 
negotiations we’ve gone through in the 
summit and in the weeks and months 
before the summit. 

And now with that said, you have some 
questions. 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, Jay Levine, from WLS- 
TV in Chicago. As we watched General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev this week go around the 
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Capital, meet with the people on the street, 
with reporters, with business groups, we 
saw one perspective. From your aides and 
advisers, we hear another perspective: as a 
tight bargainer as opposed to the polished 
salesman of himself and his country. Could 
you tell us, please, from your impression, 
which is the real Mikhail Gorbachev? 

The President. 1 think they’re both real. I 
think there’s been one characteristic of the 
Russian people that—they have a great sim- 
ilarity to our own people, in sense of 
humor, in a warmth, and so forth. As a 
matter of fact, I remember some years ago 
some scholars on subjects of this kind have 
pointed out that many times there is a dif- 
ference between the people of countries 
that are large in area and the people in 
countries of smaller area, that there’s a kind 
of an outgoing bigness about them. 

So, no, I think he was being perfectly 
natural, but, yes, he’s a hard bargainer. He 
believes very much in their system and 
what they’re doing. Well, he was born and 
raised in it. 

Q. If I could follow up: The relationship 
between the two of you also seems to 
change. From Reykjavik, where it seemed a 
little bit strained, to this time, it seemed a 
little more natural. Was that just a general 
progression of a relationship as people know 
better, or was there a difference in bargain- 
ing? 

The President. 1 think you’re taking Rey- 
kjavik down to one final hour, because, no, 
we found that we had quite an open rela- 
tionship from the very first, in Geneva and 
in Reykjavik. But in Reykjavik, toward the 
end of the final session when we thought 
we had made a great many break- 
throughs—then for the first time, an issue 
was raised by him that just simply halted 
everything that we thought we had agreed 
to. And if I seemed a little upset, I was. 

Q. Steve Bell, KYW-TV. In your personal 
relationship, how has it evolved? When you 
sit down together, do you ever try out new 
ideas on each other? Do you ever snap at 
each other? 

The President. Well, there have been 
times when we get kind of forceful—wheth- 
er we’re alone or with our teams around 
us—when there’s a real difference and 
we're trying to make a point. But for the 
most part, no, it’s as you described it. Yes, 


we make suggestions and bring up new sub- 
jects and so forth. I find it’s an entirely 
different relationship than I had with his 
predecessors. 

Q. Can you give us an example, an anec- 
dote of that relationship? 

The President. Well, yes. I have a hobby 
now of collecting jokes that I can prove are 
being told among the citizens of the Soviet 
Union to each other and about their system 
and so forth. And every once in a while, I 
find one of them that I think I'll tell him. 
And so far, I’ve gotten a belly laugh from 
both of them that I told him. 

Strategic Defense Initiative 

Q. I'm Fred Fiske, from the Post Stand- 
ard, up in Syracuse, New York. In the past, 
the START talks seem to have been held 
hostage, if you will, by the SDI, Star Wars, 
and ABM compliance dispute. Do you feel, 
as a result of your summit meeting with Mr. 
Gorbachev, that those obstacles have been 
reduced or, indeed, eliminated? 

The President. We have made great 
progress in that particular area. As a matter 
of fact, by agreement, we will go forward 
with our research and development of SDI 
completely, with whatever is needed in that 
development. And then, after a certain 
point, if and when we have succeeded in 
putting together this initiative, then we will 
deploy. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. Wait. I'll get to you next. 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, Bill Bevtel, from 
WABC-TV, in New York. Back to Mr. Gor- 
bachev for a moment. I wonder if you could 
tell us what he said to you or about the 
people he met on Connecticut Avenue on 
the way to the White House yesterday— 
that he was delayed—— 

The President. Well, by the time we got 
here—and we had so many things yet to do 
in that final session that—no, there wasn’t 
any discussion of that. Some of the televi- 
sion did overhear and carried what I said 
when he got out of the car a few hours late. 
I told him I thought he’d gone home. 
[Laughter] And he laughed. He didn’t take 
any exception to what I had said. But, no, 
but I think that’s rather typical. 
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Q. If I may follow up on that: Do you 
take any exception, sir, to the fact that he 
did that in your city on the way to a meet- 
ing with you? 

The President. No. Wait until next 
summer and he sees what I do with his 
people. [Laughter] 

Strategic Defense Initiative 

Q. Trudy Reuben, from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. To follow up on the SDI question, 
Mr. President, have the Soviets agreed to 
drop their objections to the U.S. testing 
under the broad interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty, and was the agreement that you 
reached a breakthrough? Does the formula 
resolve the issue, or does it merely post- 
pone it for now? 

The President. No, it resolves it—the very 
fact that we have agreed that we are going 
forward with whatever is necessary in the 
research and development without any 
regard to an interpretation of ABM. On the 
other hand, we do have an agreement also 
that there will be a period of time in which 
both countries have agreed we will contin- 
ue the ABM, although that does not affect 
our testing. And actually, that time, we do 
not believe, represents any undue delay for 
us because the information we have on the 
potential possibility or probability of getting 
SDI is going to take a certain length of 
time. 

Q. I’m John Anderson, from Huntsville 
Times. Can you categorically say now that 
Star Wars, or SDI, is no longer any impedi- 
ment in the START talks, that it’s complete- 
ly put aside? 

The President. i don’t think there’s any 
impediment there at all. Well, yes, we 
could have the normal impediment that we 
have sometimes here in our own circles, 
that is, if the Congress will be forthcoming 
on the funds that are needed to proceed as 
we want to proceed with it. 

Q. The Soviets no longer will require SDI 
to be restricted? 

The President. That was eliminated. 


Human Rights 


Q. Judy Maggio, from KVUE-TV, in 
Austin. You said last night that some limited 
movement was made on the human rights 
issue. Can you talk a little bit more about 
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what slight progress may have been made 
in those areas? 

The President. Well, the progress that 
we've made so far has led to an increase in 
the number of actual individuals who have 
been prevented from getting visas or who 
are incarcerated. And this is because what 
we've been following here is a policy of 
getting at names and creating lists. And 
we’ve presented those lists to them as the 
people that we know about and that we’re 
interested in seeing freed and seeing al- 
lowed to emigrate. And they have been 
forthcoming on that, and that’s why there’s 
been quite an increase At the same time, 
we've got a long way to go on this whole 
matter of total emigration. 

But I think, again, the discussions that 
we’ve had have, I think, improved the situ- 
ation, but you have to recognize also that, 
as I say, he believes in their system and so 
forth. And since these few days here in 
Washington, his only experience in the 
United States—I’ve issued an invitation for 
them anytime, please, to come back 
when—not a summit, but when they can go 
touring the countryside and see America 
and get acquainted with it. They don’t 
think they’re violating any human rights. 
They think we are. 

But let me take this young lady here, and 
then back there in the aisle. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Exchange Programs 


Q. Mr. President, first of all thank you 
very much for a very exciting week. Ann 
Edwards, WKBW Buffalo. Western New 
York is the home of the Chatauqua Institu- 
tion, where for the last 3 years we have had 
private peace initiatives and exchanges with 
the Soviets. We are going back again next 
May. How do you view these private peace 
initiatives following your summit? 

The President. Well, not only do we view 
them well and approve heartily but we 
have negotiated on that basis and agreed on 
the subject of more exchanges between our 
people, wherever possible, and so forth. 
That, we think, is very, very helpful. 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. To follow up: Terry Anderson, of Bata- 
via, is a native of western New York. He is a 
hostage. We’ve been discussing human 
rights this week of the Soviet Union. What 
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about the human rights of the American 
hostages still held in Lebanon? 

The President. Well, I can tell you that 
the fact that you don’t hear anything 
doesn’t mean that we’re not concerned and 
not exploring every avenue that we can 
with regard to getting them back. 

Now the gentleman—— 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Communications 


Q. Mr. President, Bob Lee, from Oakland 
Communications. Both you and Mr. Gorba- 
chev have spoken about the improved rela- 
tionship between the two of you as being 
one of the benefits of the summit. If that’s 
the case, why not expand upon it and do as 
you just suggested: meet more often, even 
when there isn’t a treaty signing, or do like 
you did that morning, pick up the phone 
and call him more often? 

The President. Well, we stay in communi- 
cation. It doesn’t mean now that this has 
ended and now there will be no relation- 
ship until the next summit in Moscow. No. 
And our teams that are in Geneva are going 
to continue, now, going forward with the 
things that were discussed here in 3 days 
You can’t completely agree on all the things 
that must be resolved. But we will be going 
forward in contact with him, but with also 
our teams working together so that—just as 
when we came here and found we had a 
treaty we could sign on the first day. Hope- 
fully, that will take place also. 

Q. ——telephone as you have with the 
other world leaders this morning? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. Will you be talking with him more on 
the telephone, as you have with other 
world leaders this morning? 

The President. 1 think so, yes. When 
there’s a need or an occasion for it. You bet 
we will. 


Chemical and Conventional Arms 


Q. Mr. President, Jeff Marx, from Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. We’ve heard a lot about nu- 
clear weapons. Can you tell us a little bit 
about what has been done this week with 
chemical weapons and where you see that 
heading? 

The President. 1 think one of the most 
hopeful signs is that he, not me, was the 
first one to bring up conventional weapons 
and chemical warfare as something that we 


had to resolve and go forward with further 
reductions in those weapons. He wants re- 
duction in arms all the way across-the- 
board. 

Q. What specifically did you discuss on 
chemical weapons, and where do you go 
from there? 

The President. Well, as I say, he brought 
that up as a part of the subject that we’ve 
got to go forward with as—right, and specif- 
ically we’re going on the—as I say, the nu- 
clear weapons, because these are the things 
we've been discussing. But he made it plain 
that he doesn’t want to stop there. He 
wants arms reduction, period. 

In the back. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, Joseph Day, from 
WNEYV in Boston. The American people 
know you very well, but they don’t know 
Mr. Gorbachev very well. And you know 
him better than anybody else. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe he’s a good man, and 
do you completely trust him? 

The President. That’s a difficult question 
to answer, because, as I say, there was a 
certain chemistry between us. On the other 
hand, I think I’ve been involved in the 
Communist situation long before I was in 
this office. I was once president of the 
union in the motion picture industry in a 
period in which, immediately after the war, 
the Soviet Union, through their local chap- 
ters here in our country, were doing their 
best to infiltrate and gain control over that 
industry, which could be such a propaganda 
machine. And so, I have to say that, yes, 
there is a chemistry and all of that; but I 
repeatedly used their own language to 
them, and still do, with regard to any of 
these issues: Dovorey no provorey—trust but 
verify. 

Q. Mr. President—could I follow on that, 
Mr. President? Christopher Jones, from Fox 
Television in New York. You have described 
in the past the Soviet Union as an evil 
empire, and you've said that communism 
would be swept into the dustpan of history. 
Do you still feel that way? 

The President. Well, I think the very situ- 
ation that has, in a way, helped bring about 
these meetings, an agreement with regard 
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to arms, has been the enormous economic 
problem that he, as the new leader of the 
Soviet Union, is faced with. And his own 
proposals and—about which he’s running 
into some opposition in his own country for 
glasnost, for an opening of his society—is an 
indication with regard to whether that 
system, as it has been in the past, can con- 
tinue without winding up in the dustbin of 
history. That’s true. 

On the other fact—or on the other hand, 
with regard to the evil empire, I meant it 
when I said it, because under previous lead- 
ers they have made it evident that they 
were based—or their program was based on 
expansionism, on going forward toward the 
Marxian philosophy of the one-world Com- 
munist State. All of those things were true. 

The first day I ever stood here in a press 
conference with our own press people in 
Washington, they—most of them—they’ve 
cited what I said about no morality unless it 
furthered the cause of socialism, but they 
forgot it was answering a question about 
how could they be trusted. And it was true 
that there was a philosophy then, under the 
previous leaders, that there was no immo- 
rality in anything that furthered the cause 
of socialism, therefore permitting them- 
selves to violate trust, to lie, and so forth. 
There seems to be an entirely different re- 
lationship. 

Intermediate-range Nuclear Force 
Reduction Treaty 


Q. Kris Allen, from WITF-FM in Harris- 
burg. Mr. President, doesn’t the verification 
process provided in the INF treaty leave 
more than 90 percent of the Soviet Union 
off limits to U.S. inspectors? And doesn’t 
that leave a lot of room for cheating? And 
are you concerned about that possibility? 

the President. You always have to be 
concerned about that, just as I’m sure they 
are, too. But never have we ever had an 
agreement that had the verification princi- 
ples that are embodied in this agreement, 
on the INF agreement. They will have 
people at the assembly plant for that type 
of weapon in our country for 13 years, and 
we will have people there. We will have 
the ability to stop a weapon coming out of 
the plant, have the hood removed, and 
count the number of warheads that it con- 
tains to see that it is meeting the require- 
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ments. We’ve agreed in both cases for on- 
spot checks, in which in addition to these 
permanent things that we have, that if we 
have some suspicion or get some hint that 
something is going on, we can go in, like 
that, to that particular area, wherever it 
might be, to check on it. And they can do 
likewise. 

Q. Mr. President, Richard Lessner of the 
Arizona Republic. Sir, you placed great em- 
phasis on these rigorous and intrusive verifi- 
cation procedures, yet short of withdrawal 
from the treaty, there’s no specific provi- 
sion for compensatory or penalties should 
the Soviets be found cheating. Now, you 
abrogated SALT II on the basis of Soviet 
cheating. Would you favor and support 
doing the same thing with the INF if 
they’re found to be cheating? Or should the 
Senate attach specific penalties should the 
Soviets be found to be cheating on INF? 

The President. No, I think that we would 
have to face that problem and take up that 
issue when it happened—as to what our 
course would be. And with regard to SALT 
il, you remember, we're talking about 
something—there was a treaty that was 
never ratified, that was then a kind of an 
agreement between the two that, well, 
they’d go ahead and try to stay within the 
parameters of what the treaty would have 
called for had it been ratified. 

Q. Do you not believe then that the 
treaty should have some penalty provision 
short of abrogation or total withdrawal? 

The President. Well, I think those are 
things, as I say, that should be considered 
and action taken that would be appropriate 
to whatever the violation was. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m John Kimelman. 
I’m with the Charleston Daily Mail. What 
do you think of some kind of Senate amend- 
ment or reservation that would have the 
effect of setting a timetable on withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Afghanistan? And do 
you think it might have the effect of killing 
the whole treaty? 

The President. Wait a minute. Could you 
briefly repeat there, because I thought I'd 
been pointing at somebody else? But I'll 
take your question. 

Q. What do you think of some kind of 
Senate reservation that would have the 
effect of setting a timetable on the with- 
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drawal of troops from Afghanistan? And do 
you think that a Senate action of that kind 
would have the effect of killing the treaty 
altogether? 

The President. Well, no, this is something 
that we have underway in negotiation. And 
he has made it plain that he really does 
want to withdraw, and he would do that 
within a 12-month period, at the most. And, 
yes, he has some concerns then about our 
continued support to the Mujahidin. 

I related to him what our concern is: that 
anything that—well, it’s very similar to 
Nicaragua—anything that would force us to 
weaken the freedom fighters in either 
country at the same time that the govern- 
ments of those two countries have a mili- 
tary. The Afghan army—it’s not only the 
Soviets that have been fighting. The Af- 
ghans have an army in that puppet govern- 
ment. The Sandinistas have a military even 
while they’re pleading and demanding that 
the contras should disarm themselves. 

And I in turn have made it plain to them 
that there’s no way that we could create 
such an imbalance, that what we must have 
is an agreement that sees the ability of the 
people in each country and on both sides to 
come together, and the people of that coun- 
try decide on the kind of government they 
want, and a neutral government. 

Q. Would you ask for the Senate not to 
attach any kind of reservation and kind of 
queer the deal, so to speak? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t like to see the 
Senate start amending this that would have 
to bring us back into negotiations of a 
treaty that is already resolved and, we be- 
lieve, is probably really an historic event 
and the most forward thing that has hap- 
pened between our two countries in the 
last 40 years. And, as I say, these other 
things are still—they’re not in a part of a 
treaty. They’re part of the continuing nego- 
tiations. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. You’re the one I was 
pointing to. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Ken Decos- 
ter, WROK in Rockford, Illinois. You char- 
acterized the successful signing oi the INF 
agreement as one of the most important 
actions concerning nuclear weapons since 
World War II. If I could ask you to speak 
personally, how do you characterize this 


successful agreement as far as your accom- 
plishments in office since 1980? 

The President. Well, I'm very pleased 
that it happened, because for a number of 
years, before I ever got here, I have been 
concerned about the very presence of nu- 
clear weapons. And to hear this man now, 
without any urging from me, express his 
wish that we could totally eliminate nuclear 
weapons because of the threat they repre- 
sent—and he quoted back to me a line that 
I used as long ago as 1982 in speaking to 
some foreign parliaments, such as the Brit- 
ish and the Japanese, and that is: A nuclear 
war cannot be won and must never be 
fought. 

Q. Mr. President, is this the most impor- 
tant part of the Reagan— 

The President. He wants to follow up. 


The President’s Acc 


Q. Is this the most important aspect of 
the Reagan legacy? One hundred years 
from now, will we look back and see Ronald 
Reagan improved relations with the Soviets? 

The President. 1 don’t expect to be look- 
ing back 100 years from now. [Laughter] 
And I don’t know whether that’s the most 
important or not. I think that it’s kind of 
important that for the last couple of years 
the battle going on in Congress between 
our two parties has not been a battle of how 
big will the new spending programs be, but 
a battle between what method we should 
take to eliminate the deficit. And I think 
that’s kind of a step forward. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Ms. Board. One last question. 


Cuban Emigration Into Florida 


Q. Jan Fisher, WTBJ in Miami. We, too, 
in south Florida are a little concerned about 
the Communist influence in our back door. 
Recently we have normalized relations 
with—well, not normalized, but relaxed im- 
migration policies with Cuba. What would 
you have to say to the folks in south Florida 
about all of this at this point? 

The President. Well, having been a Gov- 
ernor of a State myself and believing in 
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the President for Media and Broadcast Re- 


lations. 
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federalism, I have to say that there are 
many things that I believe are rights that 
belong to the States and the local communi- 
ties. And in fact, I am trying to have the 
Federal Government give back more au- 
thority to the States. I could quote Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt from his 1932 campaign 
for the Presidency—and I was old enough 
that I was voting then, and did vote for 
him. But he said that one of his goals was to 
restore to the States and the local communi- 
ties the rights that had been unjustly seized 
by the Federal Government. So, whatever 
they want to do on that—but I do believe 
this: that there is no question but that Cuba 
is totally dedicated to the Communist cause 
an! to that philosophy. 

U. A followup, sir, if I could: With the 
number of Cubans we expect to be coming 
into south Florida, there are real and severe 
economic concerns about how we can cope 
with 100,000 more folks coming into our 
area. Does the Federal Government have 
any plan at this point to help out with the 
city of Miami and Dade County? 

The President. Well, we’ve been doing 
things of that kind and helped, and that’s 


involved in our immigration plan. But 
again, I have to say that—because as a Gov- 
ernor I found so many times that when the 


Federal Government tried to help it 
couldn’t do as well as the State could have 
done if we had been left alone. So, I am not 
going to make a snap answer here. 
Elizabeth, there was one question I did 
want to take from the lady back here in the 
aisle, if I could. And I am cheating on Eliza- 
beth here. She’s told me my time is up. 


U.S. Embassy Security 


Q. I am Joyce Catt, WBUT News. In view 
of the verification terms, will the security of 
our vital defense systems become vulnera- 
ble? And also, at the next proposed summit 
in Moscow, what’s the status of bugged 
American Embassy? 

The President. They know very well how 
we feel about that. And we are going for- 
ward with clearing up our Embassies, and 
they won’t be beset with the build-in bugs 
and so forth from here on. We've just 
simply declared what we are going to do in 
that regard. And the first part of your ques- 
tion was? 
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NATO Security Interests 


Q. In view of the verification terms, will 
any of our vital defense—— 

The President. Oh, let me just say I know 
there has been concern about that, and be- 
lieve me, that is all taken under consider- 
ation—for example, this matter in our posi- 
tion and where our frontline is in NATO, 
the people that have been concerned that 
somehow in this treaty we’ve weakened 
NATO because of the superiority of the 
Soviet Union in their conventional weapons. 

No, we've still thousands, literally, of war- 
heads on that front, which alleviate that dif- 
ference between us. And it’s true they have 
several times as many tanks and artillery 
pieces and so forth as NATO does. But tacti- 
cal battlefield nuclear weapons have 
evened up that competition. And I can tell 
you now that it has always been our inten- 
tion, and will continue to be, that before 
anything is done about those weapons there 
will have to be a parity achieved in arms 
reduction in the conventional state. And 
that’s why we were so pleased when he 
himself volunteered his willingness that we 
should have equalizing and reduction of 
conventional weapons. 

No, our security has not been threatened 
or eliminated in any way. As a matter of 
fact, the weapons that have been de- 
stroyed—four to one—they are destroying 
four times as many, as I said. 


Cuban Inmate Riots 


Q. To follow up on an earlier question— 
I’m Ken Watts, WAGA in Atlanta. We’ve 
learned today that on November 24th you 
signed an Executive order regarding the 
use of Federal troops at the Atlanta pen 
during the Cuban uprising. Could you ex- 
plain that order and exactly what those 
troops would have been authorized to do by 
order? 

The President. Very quietly, I issued an 
order that troops could be made available 
only on the basis to be used if its was neces- 
sary to save human life. And they quietly 
moved in. There was no great fuss about it. 
But they were available if they were 
needed to protect human life. And that was 
the total extent of the order. 

Ms. Board. Thank you very much. 
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The President. | have to get along with 
her. 

Ms. Board. He has some phone calls to 
make. 

The President. Yes, starting with Marga- 
ret Thatcher. 

Ms. Board. That’s right. You don’t want 
to keep her waiting. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Summit 


Q. Do you think we have won this round, 
Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you think we have won this round? 

The President. 1 think the people of both 
countries won this round. 

Q. regarding the Jewish people. Also, 
how are you going to keep up the pressure. 

The President. We are keeping it up, be- 
cause we never have let it go down. And 
we are going to continue. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:01 p.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office Build- 
ing. 


Federal Communications Commission 





Nomination of Susan Wing To Be a 
Member. December 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Susan Wing to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 30, 1988, she would succeed 
Mary Ann Weyforth Dawson, and for an 
additional term of 5 years from July 1, 1988. 
This is a reappointment. 

Since 1979 Mrs. Wing has been an attor- 
ney with Hogan & Hartson in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this she was executive assistant 
to the Director for the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability in Washington, DC, 
1976-1978. Mrs. Wing was Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
at the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in Washington, DC, 
1973-1976. She was creative director for 
S.P. Wright Advertising in Springfield, IL, 
1972-1973. From 1969 to 1972, she was 


press assistant to Illinois Governor Richard 
B. Ogilvie in Springfield. 

Mrs. Wing graduated from Spring Hill 
College (B.A., 1969), Sangamon State Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1969), and Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center (J.D., 1978). She was 
born January 28, 1947, in Dallas, TX. Mrs. 
Wing is married and currently resides in 
Bethesda, MD. 


United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy 





Nomination of Hershey Gold To Be a 
Member. December 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Hershey Gold to be a 
member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for a 
term expiring July 1, 1990. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

Since 1978 Mr. Gold has been chairman 
of the board of Super Yarn Mart in Los 
Angeles, CA, and president from 1955 to 
1978. 

Mr. Gold was born August 21, 1920, in 
Chicago, IL. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Beverly Hills, CA. 


National Drunk and Drugged Driving 
Awareness Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5753. December 11, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During the past 5 years, thousands of 
dedicated citizen volunteers throughout our 
Nation have taken part in the programs and 
activities of National Drunk and Drugged 
Driving Awareness Week. These efforts just 
before the holiday season have proven 
enormously successful in increasing public 
awareness of the dangers of driving while 
impaired by alcohol or drugs. As the 1987 
holiday season approaches, we need to focus 
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once again on the terrible cost in human 
lives and suffering caused by drunk and 
drugged driving. 

Although alcohol is still involved in more 
than half of all highway deaths, we are be- 
ginning to see signs of real progress in our 
battle against drunk driving. In 1986, 41 
percent of the total traffic fatalities 
throughout our Nation involved at least one 
driver or pedestrian who was intoxicated, 
down from 46 percent in 1982. During the 
same period, the proportion of intoxicated 
teenaged drivers involved in fatal crashes 
dropped from 28 percent to 21 percent, the 
largest decrease for any driver age group. 
This is progress, but our battle is far from 
over. If we hope to realize our goal of elimi- 
nating intoxicated drivers from our streets 
and highways, we must continue the posi- 
tive momentum of the last few years and 
resolve to do even more in the future. 

Each of us can help reduce the senseless 
carnage on our highways by refusing to tol- 
erate drunk and drugged driving and by 
becoming more aware of what can and 
ought to be done. We must insist upon effi- 
cient and effective criminal justice, find im- 


proved ways to detect and stop impaired 
drivers before a crash occurs, and increase 
our willingness to cormmunicate our con- 
cerns to friends and family. 

Of increasing concern is the combination 
of alcohol and drugs and its impact on the 


incidence of motor vehicle crashes. We 
should all be aware that driving after the 
use of drugs—including prescription and 
over-the-counter drugs—may create safety 
hazards on our roads and highways, and 
that combining drugs with alcohol increases 
these hazards. 

In order to encourage citizen involve- 
ment in prevention efforts and to increase 
awareness of the seriousness of the threat to 
our lives and safety, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 136, has designated 
the week of December 13 through Decem- 
ber 19, 1987, as “National Drunk and 
Drugged Driving Awareness Week” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of December 13 
through December 19, 1987, as National 
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Drunk and Drugged Driving Awareness 
Week. I ask all Americans to show concern 
and not to drink or take drugs and drive or 
to permit others to do so. I also call upon 
public officials at all levels and all interested 
citizens and groups to observe this week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities 
in reaffirmation of our commitment to 
refuse to tolerate drunk and drugged driv- 
ing. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 1lth day of December, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:12 a.m., December 14, 1987] 


National Advisory Council on 
Educational Research and 
Improvement 





Nomination of J. Wade Gilley To Be a 
Member. December 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. Wade Gilley to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Educational Research and Improvement 
for a term expiring September 30, 1990. He 
would succeed Gwyneth Gayman. 


Since 1981 Mr. Gilley has been senior 
vice president for George Mason University 
in Fairfax, VA. Prior to this he was secre- 
tary of education for the State of Virginia, 
1978-1981. Mr. Gilley was president and 
professor of engineering for Bluefield State 
College in West Virginia, 1975-1978. 


Mr. Gilley graduated from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute (B.S., 1961; M.S., 1964; 
Ph.D., 1966). He was born August 15, 1938, 
in Fries, VA. Mr. Gilley is married, and has 
two children, and resides in Vienna, VA. 





Advisory Committee on Federal Pay 





Appointment of Warren Keating Hendriks, 
Jr., as a Member. December 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Warren Keating Hendriks, 
Jr., to be member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Federal Pay for the remainder of the 
term expiring January 20, 1988, he would 
succeed Frank G. Zarb, and for a term ex- 
piring January 20, 1994. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Since 1977 Mr. Hendriks has been vice 
president for corporate relations at Aon 
Corp. in Evanston, IL. Prior to this he 
served for 7 years in various capacities on 
the White House staff during the adminis- 
tration of Presidents Nixon and Ford. He 
was Special Assistant to the President and 
Director of the Office of Presidential 
Spokesmen at the White House, Washing- 
ton, DC, 1975-1976, and Associate Director 
and Deputy Director of the Office of Inter- 
governmental Relations for the Domestic 
Council, 1973-1975. Prior to those posi- 
tions, he was the Deputy to the Director 
and Staff Secretary of the Council. 

Mr. Hendriks graduated from Rippon 
College (B.A., 1963). He served in the US. 
Army, 1963-1969. Mr. Hendriks was born 
October 14, 1941, in Chicago, IL. He has 
two children and resides in Evanston, IL. 


Federal Council on the Aging 





Appointment of Gloria Sherwood as a 
Member. December 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Gloria Sherwood to be a 
member of the Federal Council on the 
Aging for a term of 3 years. She would 
succeed Nelda Ann Barton. 

Since 1979 Ms. Sherwood has been man- 
ager for the residential leasing department 
at Merrill Lynch Realty Co. in Beverly 
Hills, CA, and is currently a psychotherapist 
at the Beverly Hills Mental Health Center. 
She joined Merrill Lynch Realty in 1976 
and has served in various capacities: sales- 
person, leasing manager, vice president in 
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the Merrill Lynch Co., and as associate 
manager. 

Ms. Sherwood graduated from U.C.L.A. 
(B.A., 1958) and the California Family Study 
Center (M.A., 1986). Ms. Sherwood was 
born December 15, 1936, in Los Angeles. 
She has three children and resides in Bever- 
ly Hills. 


Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation 





Nomination of Frank G. Zarb To Be 
a Member of the Board of Directors, 
and Designation as Vice Chairman. 

December 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank G. Zarb to be a 
Director of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1989. He would succeed James 
W. Fuller. Upon confirmation, he will be 
designated Vice Chairman. 

Since 1978 Mr. Zarb has been a senior 
partner with Lazard Freres and Company 
in New York, NY. Prior to this, he served 
concurrently as Administrator for the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration in Washington, 
DC, 1974-1977; Executive Director of the 
Energy Resources Council; and Assistant to 
the President of the United States for 
Energy Affairs, 1974-1977. Mr. Zarb was 
Associate Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in Washington, DC, 
1973-1974. He also served as Assistant Sec- 
retary at the Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington, DC, 1971-1972. 

Mr. Zarb graduated from Hofstra Univer- 
sity (B.B.A., 1957; M.B.A., 1961). He was 
born February 17, 1935, in Brooklyn, NY. He 
served in the U.S. Army, 1957, and the U.S. 
Army Reserve, 1957-1964. Mr. Zarb is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in New 
York, NY. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
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interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





December 6 


In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception in the Residence at the White 
House for the recipients of Kennedy Center 
Honors for Lifetime Achievements. Follow- 
ing the reception, the President attended 
the 10th annual gala honoring the recipi- 
ents at the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. 


December 7 


The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 

In the morning, the President spoke by 
telephone with British Prime Méinister 
Thatcher about the Prime Minister’s recent 
meetings with Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev in London and the upcoming 
U.S.S.R.-U.S. summit. 


December 9 


The White House announced that the 
President has invited Japanese Prime Minis- 
ter Noboru Takeshita to make an official 
working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on January 13. 


December 11 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the congressional leadership; 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 

The President sent to the Congress tech- 
nical fiscal year 1988 General Provision ap- 
propriation language that would make fund- 
ing available from existing agency resources 
for national security and emergency pre- 
paredness telecommunications initiatives 
and an amended fiscal year 1988 appropria- 
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tions request to provide $3,200,000 to es- 
tablish a health care quality improvement 
databank. This databank is required by the 
Health Care Quality Improvement Act of 
1986 and would establish a national system 
for the receipt, storage, and dissemination 
of information on medical malpractice judg- 
ments and settlements, disciplinary actions 
taken by State licensing boards, and adverse 
professional review actions taken by health 
care organizations. This databank would be 
an important component of efforts to ad- 
dress the problem of medical liability and 
malpractice. This increase would be totally 
offset by a reduction in another program 
with reduced funding requirements. 

The President announced the following 
individuals to be members of the White 
House Conference for a Drug Free Amer- 
ica. These are initial appointments. 


Denise Austin, of Virginia. Mrs. Austin is cur- 
rently a fitness expert and hostess of “Getting 
Fit with Denise Austin” on ESPN, sports net- 
work in Washington, DC. 

Avis Birely, of Maryland. Since 1986 Mrs. Birely 
has been publicity chairman for the Montgom- 
ery County Federation of Republican Women in 
Rockville, MD. 

Thomas H. Bruinooge, of New Jersey. Mr. Bruin- 
ooge is currently owner of Bruinooge & Associ- 
ates in Rutherford, NJ. 

Lady P. Dodge, of California. Mrs. Dodge has 
been involved in numerous civic and political 
activities. 

Bobby Heard, of Texas. Mr. Heard is currently a 
student at the University of Texas. 

Richard A. Herndobler, of Oregon. Since 1983 
Mr. Herndobler has been national director of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
drug awareness program in Ashland, OR. 

Robert Martinez, of Florida. Mr. Martinez is cur- 
rently Governor of Florida. 

Linda McCausland, of Colorado. Ms. McCaus- 
land is currently an investor. 

L. Jay Oliva, of New York. Since 1983 Mr. Oliva 
has been chancellor & executive vice president 
for academic affairs at New York University. 

Harold M. Voth, of Kansas. Since 1981 Mr. Voth 
has been chief of staff of the Topeka VA Medi- 
cal Center. 


In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend at Camp 
David, MD. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Released December 11 


Richard Salisbury Williamson, 
of Illinois, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Alan Lee Keyes, resigned. 


Wendy Lee Gramm, 

of Texas, to be a Commissioner of the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring April 13, 
1990, vice Susan Meredith Phillips, re- 
signed. 


Wendy Lee Gramm, 

of Texas, to be Chairman of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission, vice Susan 
Meredith Phillips, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released December 5 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Soviet Union-U:S. 
summit—by Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs Michael H. Armacost, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for European and 
Canadian Affairs Rozanne Ridgway, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Political and Mili- 
tary Affairs H. Allen Holmes, and Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs Richard Schifter 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released December 7 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the NATO-Warsaw Pact 
conventional forces balance—by Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for the 
Bureau of Political and Military Affairs Wil- 
liam F. Burns and Principal Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for European and Ca- 
nadian Affairs Charles Thomas 


Released December 8 


Fact sheet: 

Background information on the conference 
table and the signing pens used during the 
signing ceremony of the INF treaty by the 
President and General Secretary Gorbachev 


Released December 9 


Transcript: 
Informal exchange between Soviet General 
Secretary Gorbachev and the White House 
press corps 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved December 4 ' 


S. 1452 / Public Law 100-181 
Securities and Exchange Commission Au- 
thorization Act of 1987 


Approved December 7 


S. 1822 / Public Law 100-182 
Sentencing Act of 1987 


SJ. Res. 105 / Public Law 100-183 
To designate December 7, 1987, as “Nation- 
al Pearl Harbor Remembrance Day” on the 


occasion of the anniversary of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor 


1 This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved December 8 


H.R. 148 / Public Law 100-184 
Michigan Wilderness Act of 1987 


Approved December 11 


H.R. 3483 / Public Law 100-185 
Criminal Fine Improvements Act of 1987 


S. 860 / Public Law 100-186 

To designate “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever” as the national march of the United 
States of America 


Acts Approved—Continued 
A ved 


ppro December 11—Continued 
S. 1267 / Public Law 100-187 
De Soto National Trail Study Act of 1987 


SJ. Res. 136 / Public Law 100-168 

To designate the week of December 13, 
1987 through December 19, 1987, as “Na- 
tional Drunk and Drugged Driving Aware- 
ness Week” 


SJ. Res. 146 / Public Law 100-189 
Designating January 8, 1988, as “National 
Skiing Day” 
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